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A Kind Suggestion. 

We are always pleased to receive 

suggestions or criticisms concerning 

the BEE JOURNAL, and hence give 
place to the following : 

I like the new size of the BEE 
JOURNAL much better than the old, 
but do not iike the advertisements on 
the first page. We have become ac- 
customed to look on the first page for 
the valuable editorials, and think the 
BEE JOURNAL would look much 
neater with all the advertisements at 
the back. We only suggest the change 
as an improvement—not as a com- 
plaint. Bees are wintering well, and 
have used but little honey. 

Fairland, Ind. L. R. JACKSON. 

The reason for devoting the two 
first and last pages to advertisements, 
was to form a cover to keep the read- 
ing matter from being soiled, and 
preserved for binding; this was sug- 
gested by several of our correspond- 
ents, but, as we much prefer to com- 
mence the editorial matter on the first 
page, we will do so hereafter, and 
place all advertisements at the end. 
Those who want to preserve them for 
binding, should either have a Binder 
and place them in it as fast as re- 
ceived, or else carefully put them 
away out of the dirt and dust, after 
reading,until the volume is complete, 
for binding. 


Glucose Manufacturers in Conclave. | 


Pursuant to a call for that purpose, 
the glucose manufacturers of the) 
United States met at the Grand Pa- | 
cific Hotel, in Chicago, on the 10th | 
inst, for the purpose of devising means | 
for self-protection by the organization | 
of a National Association. Referring | 
to the second day’s procedings, the 
Chicago Tribune of Jan. 12th says: | 

The glucose manufacturers con-| 
tinued their sessions at the Grand Pa- 
cific yesterday with closed doors. The 
meeting decided to refuse the publica- 
tion of the names of those present. 
There were fifteen factories repre- 
sented, which embraces all but two of 
those in the country. An organiza- 
tion was formed, to be styled the 
** National Glucose and Grape-Sugar 
Association.” Officers were elected 
as follows: President, J. A. Cunning- 
ham, of Danville, Ill.; Vice President, 
J. Firmenich, of Buffalo, N. Y.; Sec- 
retary and Treasurer, J. M. Jones, of 
Leavenworth, Kan.; Executive Com- 
mittee, P. B. Veiller, of Chicago; W. 
P. Coast, of Iowa City, lowa, and A. 
Woolner, of Peoria, Ill. The meeting 
adjourned subject to call. The Exec- 
utive Committee will meet to-day to 
deliberate on the future action of the 
association. : 

We expect next to hear of the but- ee ee aaa tec 
terine, suine, oleomargarine and slush- - ; 
ine : 6 | whether the Apiary Register Book 


manufacturers forming a Na-| eg + ‘b> Cees & ‘] d 
tional Association for the purpose of | re © nde rod bs pow “¥ . a 
protecting themselves against honest | ere eee. nee eee a. 
dealers who refuse to handle i ee oy the United 
stuff under any other than its proper | ne _ oo "th ® _ ‘ aaiate uel 
name, Recently, at a meeting of the | pay ae _— , Save ” = ung = 
Chicago Retail Grocers’ Association. tra for Canadians to pay more than for 
we have been told,a resolution was 


| those living in the States. 
proposed and adopted by a large ma- 


— ~-—-s- - 
@ By an oversight of a clerk in 

jority, not to handle any of the above 

stuff in any manner whatever, and 


the paper warehouse, one of the bun- 
dies of paper that was sent to the 
we think the time is approaching 
when glucose will be equally as 


abhorrent. 
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|printer was much thinner than the 
rest, and it was used before we knew 
it. We have scolded them and hope 


it will not occur again. 
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Prohibiting Importations of Queens. 


Our attention has been drawn to 
the following paragraph, published in 
a late number of the Detroit (Mich.) 
Evening News: 


The suggestion of a Michigan bee- 
keeper, that Gov. Jerome take action 
to prevent the Canadians from flood- 
ing our “ infant industry ” with queen 
bees produced by the pauper labor of 
Palestine, Java, Ceylon and elsewhere. 
is timely and appropriate. These for- 
eign insects may be superior to ours, 
and may result in the production of 
more and better honey at less cost, but 
that argument would hold quite as well 
in the case of foreign iron and steel 
and cotton and woolen goods. It is 
not more or better honey that our 
American industries are after; what 
they want is more work, and from all 
accounts the native American queen 
bees will give the drones ten times 
more labor than the foreign ones. 


We think it hardly possible that, 
among all the bee-keepers in the 


State of Michigan, one can be found | 


thoughtless enough to give utterance 
to a sentiment so illiberal as that at- 
tributed to them above; and had one 
done so, even in a jocular manner, we 
wonder that the News should seize 
upon it asa text for a ludicrous bur- 
lesque. There are so many incon- 
gruities in the article, short as it is, 
that no intelligent bee-keeper can be 
persuaded to view it in any light but 
that of badinage, though stamped 
with the impress of serious argument. 
Let us candidly consider the incon- 
sistencies in the article quoted: 

Ist. There is not a bee-keeper, in 
the State of Michigan, so stupid as 
not to know that Goy. Jerome can 
take no action to prevent the impor- 
tation of queen bees, or any other 
stock, from Canada, or anywhere else, 
which is intended as an improvement 
upon our present stock. This is regu- 
lated by the general government. 


2d. Bee-keeping is not an “ infant 
industry,” but is coeval with history 
itself. It is only its scientific man- 
agement which is comparatively 
young; but it is developing with 
astonishing rapidity. 

3d. Canadians have had no queen 
bees produced in Java or Ceylon with 
which to flood our country, and the 
imported Palestine queens they have 
sent us, were produced by an Ameri- 
can citizen in Cyprus, and who, we 
believe, still holds his residence and 
right of sufferage in the State of 
Michigan. 

4th. It is not yetasettled point that 
these ‘foreign insects’ are superior 
to ours, except as bred upon or from 





our stock. There is no analogy be- 
tween them and “foreign iron and 
steel, and cotton and woolen goods.” 
Instead of being imported to enter 
into competition with American pro- 
ducts, the reverse is the case; they 
are desired for the purpose of stimu- 
lating a fixed occupation, and giving 
remunerative employment to thou- 
sands of our citizens who are now 
scarcely self-supporting, besides de- 
veloping a source of national wealth 
and foreign traffic now comparatively 
neglected, and only awaiting intelli- 
gent and improved application, with 
the best facilities to accomplish it. 


5th. Itis ‘“*more and better honey 
that our American industries are 
after.’”’ In order to obtain the best 
bees to secure these results, enter- 
prising Americans have chilled in the 
bleak winds of Russia, thirsted on the 
burning sands of Arabia, smoked the 
friendly pipe in Germany, bearded the 
lion in the jungie of India, endured 
malaria on the Nile, climbed the walls 
of China, scaled the rugged mountains 
of Caucassus, scorched under the 
Cyprian sun,dreamed ‘neath the sunny 
skies of Italy, ascended the steppes 
of South America, and waded the 
swamps of Africa. No clime has 
been too distant, and no obstacle too 
difficult, to discourage the American 
in hisefforts to secure bees that would 
gather ‘“‘ more and better honey.” At 
the present time, thousands of our 
countrymen are cultivating the soil to 
insure a certainty of ‘‘ more and bet- 
ter honey,” and the science of botany 
has been made to contribute of its 
lore to assist the apiarist in his 
purpose. 

6th. As drones are not supposed to 
be laborers, we cannot imagine how 
the ‘“‘native American queen bees 
will give the drones ten times more 
labor than the foreign ones.” This is 
doubtless a joke, or sarcasm, on the 
poor drones. 

Allin all, the article quoted above 
is too illiberal and selfish to be re- 
garded in any light but that of a joke, 
and with such a spirit prevailing, our 
boasted progression in bee-keeping, 
or any other science, would soon ret- 
rograde, and but a few decades would 
be required to return us to the fogy 
styles and superstitious notions of a 
century ago, and perhaps return us to 
a level with the barbaric ages, for we 
could adopt no improvements, for 
fear of patronizing the “‘pauper labor” 
of some country whose civilization 
ante-dates our own by thousands of 
years. 








Honey Shows at Fairs. 


The time is now at hand when the 
Vice Presidents of the National So- 
ciety, for the various States, should 
use all their influence to get a good 
List of Premiums offered by the Mana- 
gers of Fairs, for Bees, Honey, Wax, 
etc., and we hope they will each one 
see to it, that nostone is left unturned 
which may prove advantageous to the 
general good of the bee-keepers and 
honey producers of America. 

Dr. W. W. Hipolite, Vice President 
for Arkansas, is already at work with 
the managers of the Arkansas State 
Fair, and has drawn up the following 
list of Premiums: 


1. Best package of comb honey in 
the most marketable shape, 5 pounds 
or more. 

2. Best crate of comb honey in the 
best shipping and most marketable 
shape, 20 pounds or more. 

3. Best package of extracted honey 
in the most marketable shape, one 
pound or more. 

4. Largest and best display of 
honey, both comb and extracted, in 
the most marketable shape. 

5. Best display of honey, both comb 
and extracted, in the most market- 
able shape, by a lady. 

6. Best colony of black 
movable-comb hive. 

7. Best colony of Italian bees, in 
movable-comb hive. 

8. Best Italian queen bee. 

9. Best display of beeswax, 3 pounds 
or more. 

10. Best 
honey. 

11. Best wax extractor. 

12. Best bee-hive for all purposes. 

Exhibitors must satisfy the super- 
intendent that the honey entered for 
these premiums is the product of his 
or her apiary, or of one under their 
control. 


Dr. Hipolite, in his letter to the 
Managers of the State Fair Associa- 
tion, with his suggestions concerning 
the ‘‘ honey department ” makes the 
following remarks, as we see by the 
Arkansas State Gazette: 


I would further suggest that larger 
premiums should be offered for the 
products of the apiary, to secure @ 
larger display of these products from 
different portions of the State. ‘The 
State fair is a great educator of the 
people, and bee-keeping is an industry 
which should be developed as one ol 
the industries of our State; for the 
honey crop may be made an important 
item of material wealth to the State 
In other States the production of 
honey has assumed large proportions, 
and there is no good reason why It 
should not with us. On the first day 
of March, 1881, the assessor of eae 
Angeles county, California, reportec 
16,613 colonies of bees for that county, 
and the same county shipped, in ‘ 
single season, 1,500,000 pounds ot 
honey, while in Arkansas, with honey 


bees, in 


machine for extracting 
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resources nearly if not quite as great, 
less honey is produced than is con- 
sumed. Merchants in Little Rock 
will tell you that while their custom- 
ers prefer the honey produced rag H 
even at a higher price, the suppl 
not equal to “the demand, and th - 
sell California honey over their 
counters, 

There isa ready foreign demand for 
every pound of pure honey this coun- 
try has to spare. A commercial ex- 
change says that “The American 
honey trade with Great Britain is 
growing rapidly. A recent English 
order calls for 58 ,000 one-pound cans 
of pure extr acted honey.” ‘The same 
is true of other nations; even Japan 
is now buying largely ‘of American 
honey. This country takes the lead 
of all others in the production of this 
commodity. In other States, with 
natural advantages inferior to -our 
own, there are men who produce 
honey by the tons, and if we would 
but turn our attention to it, we could 
produce tons where we now produce 
pounds. The State Fair Association 
could do much to encourage the de- 


velopment of this industry in our | 


State by the offer of liberal premiums | 
on the products of the apiary. 

The labors of Dr. Hipolite have 
been rewarded. It was but a few 
years ago that no notice whatever 
was taken of bees and honey in the 
Premium List of the State Fair; but 
now they are assigned a place as a 
separate class, with a Superintendent, 
and liberal premiums are offered, and 
through his exertions, we have no 
doubt, it will increase and grow in 
importance yearly. 

We have no authority to call upon 
the Vice Presidents everywhere to 
act—but in the interest of the pur- 
suit of bee-keeping we would urge 
them to attend to the matter without 
another week’s delay—‘: for the time 
is at hand.” 


——_—_——_ -_<-—r, - eee 


Approbation.—Mr. 


James Heddon, 
Dowagiac, Mich., 


, writes as follows: 


“The Weekly in its present form is 
just what we need, and no one will 
ever drop it for any other paper. The 
Weekly was a long-felt want, and the 
form it now isin is A No.1. I think 
oe as free to tell you what I do not 
like; so that gives the above its 
deserved w eight.” ; 


Like all who have expressed their 
Opinion of the present form, we much 
prefer it—but, as the Weekly for last 


year was an experiment, we were 
obliged to take the most economical 
form. The change for this year adds 
athousand dollars a year to the ex- 
pense account. An item we now feel 
Warranted in assuming on account of 
our large increase of subscribers for 
1882. The Weekly is no longer an ex- 
periment, it is a fixed fact. 














Sundry Questions and Answers. 


Comb Foundation.—I intend going 
to Florida soon to engage in bee-keep- 
ing, and find lean buy my bees(if I 
am on hand when they swarm) for $1 
per swarm. It would be my intention 
to build them up rapidly by the use of 
comb foundation in movable frames, 
but there are still some points which 
books throw no light upon, such as: 


11. Should foundation be full size of 


the frames? 2. Will such a method 
yield any returns the first season ? 3. 
Would it be more profitable to buy the 
old colony, hive and combs for $4 ? 
Boston, Mass. Gro. E. DUPEE. 


1. Much depends on the make and 
weight of the foundation. With Dun- 
ham foundation, about 5 feet to the 
pound, the most entiindtiion and the 
greatest profit will be derived from 
using full frames—that is, so the foun- 
dation will hang about % or 4 of an 
inch from the bottom- bar, and within 
3¢ of an inch from the end-bars. 


2. Yes; quite as satisfactory as the 


| parent colony, if the swarm be astrong 


one, and foundation is used in all the 
frames. 

3. If the colonies and combs you buy 
for $5 each are in box hives, it would 
be much cheaper to buy the first 
swarmsand foundation. Letus figure 
it up (taking two as the basis, for you 
would probably buy your box hive be- 
fore a swarm had issued): 2 first 
swarins, $2; 4 lbs. (20 sheets) founda- 
tion and freight, $1.88 ; 2 hives, $2— 
total, $5.88; against, 1 box hive and 
contents, $5; 2 new hives, $2; labor 
in transferring, $i—total, $8; making 
a difference of $2.12 in favor of first 
swarms and foundation, and straight 
new combs. 


Florida as a Bee State.—I would like 
to know something about Florida for 
the bee business. 1. Is it a good 
country for honey, and is the honey of 
good quality ? 2. What are the prin- 
cipal honey plants of that State? 3. 
What part of the State is the best for 
honey ?_ Please answer these questions 
in the Semi-Monthly BEE JOURNAL. 
The winter here has been very mild; 
I think the bees will winter well. The 
honey crop has been light for the last 
two years, I hope the coming season 
will make up for lost time. I have 
28 colonies, all packed in chaff, and 
they are doing well. I wish the BEE 
JOURNAL a happy and prosperous 
New Year. B. M. LINGLE. 

Paoli, Ill., Jan. 7, 1882. 


We cannot answer your questions 
with the precision and accuracy they 
deserve, but presume if you will ad- 
dress a letter to Mr. W. S. Hart, New 
Smyrna, Fla., who is Vice President 
for that State of the North American 
Bee-Keepers’ Society, or to Messrs. 
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Alderman & Roberts, Wewahitchka, 
Fla., enclosing stamps for reply, they 
will take pleasure in giving you full 
and reliable information upon every- 
thing pertaining to the industry. 
They are all practical men. 


Basswood and Sweet Clover.— W here 
ean I get about 100 basswood trees 
two years old? What method shall I 
pursue to get basswood seed to grow ? 
I want to putout a nursery. How old 
must the trees be before blooming ? 
Where can I get sweet clover seed, and 
what is the price ? I have 60 colonies 
of bees. My yield was light last year ; 
but they paid expenses, My bees are 
in good condition up to this time. 

‘HOMAS PRATT. 

Carlisle, Iowa, Jan. 6, 1882. 

You can obtain young basswood 
trees from nearly all nurserymen, and 
they will bloom when six toeight years 
old. The seeds should be sown in 
drills, as are plums, cherries, ete., and 
carefully cultivated till about one year 
old, then transplant; it will be well 
to partially shade them tne first sum- 
mer after transplanting. Select soil, 
if possible, in proximity to water- 
courses, bottom-lands, or on gravelly 
soils in which water lies near the sur- 
face through the hot months of sum- 
mer. As it makes a rich, luxuriant 
shade tree, it is a great favorite in all 
our northern cities in the parks and 
along the avenues. Sweet clover seed 
ean be bought from most dealers in 
apiarian supplies, at about 30 cents per 
pound. See our advertising columns. 


Winter Feeding.—I must have the 
BEE JOURNAL. I cannot afford to 
lose a number; it is too precious. I 
commenced the season with 3 colo- 
nies, increased to 9 by natural swarm- 
ing, and took 268 lbs. comb honey in 
2 lb. sections. I fear some have not 
stores enough below for winter use. 1. 
At how low a temperature will it do 
to open ahive. 2. At how low atem- 
perature will they take food at the 
entrance? 3. At this time of the 
year, is it best to feed at entrance, or 
under chaff cushion ? Bees are flying 
a little to-day, temperature §2°. 

F. S. WILiiAMs. 
Dec. 27, 1881. 


1. When the bees can fly freely. 

2. They will take feed from the en- 
trance, if they are short, whenever 
they can fly from the entrance with 
safety. 

3. We would prefer to feed under 
the chaff cushion, as the syrup or 
candy is kept at a better temperature, 
and the bees are more comfortably 
fixed to take it. 

Photographs of prominent Apiarists 
—Langstreth,Dzierzon, and the Baron 
of Berlepsch.—Price 25 cents each. 


Jackson, Pa., 
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flowers, and that each flower yielded 


4/~ | honey of its own peculiar flavor. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





Honey as Food.—The London (Eng- 
land) Horticultural Journal, gives the 
following extract from an address on 
the above subject, by Mr. T. W. Cow- 
an, F.G.S., of Horsham, at the 
Brightorf Health Congress : 


Mr. Cowan said that bees in olden 
time were extensively cultivated for 
their honey and wax, and it was re- 
markable how frequently allusion was 
made to these products by ancient 
writers. We read that the land where 
Abraham dwelt was one ‘ flowing 
with milk and honey,” and that in the 
Mosaic law there were many statutes 
regulating the ownership of bees. 
Solomon recommended the use of 
honey in the words, ‘‘ My son, eat 
honey for it is good.” About 600 
years B. C., bees seem to have been 
regularly cultivated, for Solon made 
a law requiring bee hives to be placed 
300 feet apart in cultivated fields. 
The Persians, Grecians and Romans 
made use of honey extensively, and 
it was used for sweetening their bev- 
erages. It was mixed with wine, 
and to this day it is used by the Span- 
iards in sweetening ‘* Malaga wine.’ 
It was used up to the seventeenth 
century when sugar was introduced, 
and as the use of this increased, the 
use of honey decreased. On the con- 
tinent of Europe, bee-keeping had 
been carried on more extensively in 
former times than in England, and 
fora long time we had been depend- 
ing on foreign supplies. 

In the olden times, when bees were 
destroyed by brimstone,different ways 
were adopted for separating the dif- 
ferent qualities of honey. The light- 
colored combs were pressed and 
strained to get the best quality, and 
the inferior honey was used to make 
“pain d@epices,” «a sort of ginger 
bread sold in every town in France. 
Large quantities were imported into 
this country from Cuba, Chili, and, 
lately, extracted honey from Cali- 
fornia. It was not until the forma- 
tion of the British Bee-Keepers’ As- 
sociation, in 1874, that really much 
progress was made in developing the 
honey resources of this country. Bees 
tre no longer destroyed to obtain 
their honey, but are induced to build 
Straight combs in frames, and these 
ire taken out, and, having the cells 
uncapped, are placed in an extractor, 
by which means the honey is obtained 
ma pure state, and very different 
to the heterogeneous mass of honey, 
pollen and crushed brood which was 

ormerly known by the name of honey. 

He stated that there was great econ- 
omy in being able to return the combs 

0 be re-filed, inasmuch as it took 20 
lbs. of honey to make 1 Ib. of comb. 
He wished it to be understood that 

ees did not make honey, but that 


The climate of England was partic- 
ularly suited for the purpose of bee- 
keeping, and there was no country 
where it could be produced better in 
flavor than in this. He said pure 
honey should be used by every family. 
It was no longer a luxury a to be 
enjoyed + few, but was su — 
cheap to be within the reach of all. 
It had properties which made it a val- 
uable food. It differed from alcoholic 
stimulants, which dull the intellect, 
as it produces a bright intellect. 
Children were very fond of honey,and 
one pound of it went further than a 
pound of butter. It had the peculiar- 
ity of keeping good, whilst butter 
would become rancid, and thus is 
injurious to health. 


—_ 


Importance of the Pursuit.— The 
Springfleld, Mass., Republican gives 
its views on this subject as follows: 


Bee-keeping is an interest of con- 
siderable importance. It has an ex- 
tensive litereture of its own and men 
enter into it with the true enthusiasm 
of science. At a recent convention 
of bee-keepers in Chicago, one of 
these enthusiasts in apiculture gave 
an interesting sketch of his pursuit 
in foreign countries of new races of 
bees. He set up an apiary on the 
Island of Cyprus to test the merits of 
the Cyprian bees; he visited Palestine 
and obtained colonies of Syrian bees, 
and after a deal of trouble succeeded 
in transplanting both varieties to this 
country. It is only within afew years 
that Italian bees have been introduced 
here and proved superior to the com- 
mon black bees. ‘These new races 
are claimed to be superior to the 
Italians. The Syrian bees, especially, 
are remarkable for their superior pro- 
lifieness, swift flight and the long dis- 
tances they are able to cover in quest 
of honey. The study of bees has a 
fascination for some people and it is 
often rendered a source of consider- 
able-profit. There is quite a library 
of books attainable on the subject, 
besides magazines, while at Chicago 
there is published by Thomas G. New- 
man a weekly devoted to apiculture 
called the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 
This is an exceedingly neat little 
paper of 16 pages and is a complete 
— of everything relating to 

ees. 





Food Adulteration.—In noticing this 
book, the Bee-Keepers’ Magazine re- 
marks as follows: 


It shows that much of what we eat 
and drink is so badly mixed up with 
foreign matter, that one who is com- 
pelled to do much of his reg ang | 
from home naturally wishes he had 
never read this book, for he need not 
be surprised to find himself imagin- 
ing dried horse liver in his coffee, iron 
and indigo in his tea, minute tape 
worms in his butter (oleomargarine), 
trichina in his pork, terra-alba, alum, 
etc., incorporated in the bread, fla- 











they collected it from the nectaries of 


vored glucose for honey, syrup, etc., 
ete. The above and hundreds of 


other dirty and poisonous substances 
actually are incorporated into much 
that we eat and drink, and the adul- 
terators are growing rich at the ex- 
—_— of the public health, and we 
10pe that just such books as this one 
may be widely circulated, until a pub- 
lic sentiment will be created against 
those enemies of the human race that 
will finally crush them out. 


—_—- 


Are Eggs Laid in Queen Cells ?—Dr. 
A. B. Mason, in the Bee-Keepers’ In- 
structor, remarks as follows: 


A writer in the Decethber number 
of the BEE JOURNAL, under the head- 
ing of ** Do Queens Lay Eggs in Queen 
Cells ?” in relating some of his expe- 
rience, says: “Il do not dare, at 
present, directly to advocate what 
would, from the above, seem to be 
true, against the theories of experi- 
enced apiculturists. But here is my 
experience for what it is worth, and I 
confess to some few pinches of doubt 
about a number of things pertaining 
to bees, which are pretty generally 
taken for granted after reading them 
in a book or paper.”? The same cor- 
respondent refers to an offer of $50 
having been made ‘‘to anyone who 
could prove that the bees ever re- 
moved an egg from a worker to a 
queen cell.” It seems to me, fromm 
own and this correspondent’s experi- 
ence, that it would be better to offer 
the $50 to any person who would prove 
that the ~~, ever laid an egg in the 
queen cell. The experience that this 
correspondent gives is worth more 
than all the *‘ theories of learned and 
experienced apiculturists.”” There are 
good reasons for believing that a 
queen does not deposit eggs in queen 
cells ; and if I have the inclination in 
the future, I will ask some of our ex- 
perienced bee-keepers in ‘* convention 
assembled,” some questions, the an- 
swers to which will either overturn 
some generally accepted theories, or 
be directly contrary to all experience. 


———__—_. <<» <—______ 


Bee Government in the Hive.—The 
St. Albans Messenger, says, thatat the 
meeting of the Vermont State Board 
of Agriculture, Mr. O. C. Wait, of 
Georgia, gave an interesting lecture 
in which he said: 


Though the bee isnot madein God’s 
image, yet many of their habits— 
neatness, industry, asemeney and 
government—may —,, e imi- 
tated by some men. It has been sup- 
posed that their government is an ab- 
solute monarchy. but on the contrary, 
itis a more perfect monarchy than 
the world has ever seen among men, 
and the females have their equal 
share. Mr. Wait here drew an amus- 
ing comparison between their govern- 
ment and our own, not only ina polit- 
ical but in a social sense. Every 
fruit-grower and farmer should keep 
a few colonies of bees for the more 
perfect growth of his crops. They 
carry the pollen from flower to flower, 
and thus, while gathering honey the 





spread the seeds of growth and mul- 
tiply the fruit. 
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that contained a large space above | 
them were almost the valy ones that | 
survived,and Mr. Vandervort reports | 
the same thing, that mine will bear a | 

winter passage above the frames, not- | 

~~~ re the fact a - is their 
instinct to glue up every little crevice | 
For the American Bee Journal. | shout the Ge of the “Ag as we are 


Reply to Mr. Dadant on Wintering. | told. 


| I have never yet been able to de- | 
JAMES HEDDON. |}monstrate that any thin, or other 

; a | quality that the honey might take on, 
My experience and observation | had anything to do with the safe win- | 
yroves that Mr. Dadant is correct in | tering of our bees. 
1is judgment that the space above is| I believe this. The great losses that | 
the incentive which draws the bees to | apiarists suffer, by the death of their 
the top of the combs, and to the quilt. | colonies, has one Common cause, viz : | 
I think that I, perhaps, fell into the | dysentery. I do not believe that thin | 
common error of imagining that Mr. | honey will cause that disease. I know 
Dadant’s fixtures above were similar | that bees will have it in its most ag- 
to my own, the same as he hadin con- | gravated form when their honey is 


lected. 


ceiving the shape of the space, and | 
size of the same. 

I use only 8 Langstroth frames, | 
hence my hive is only 114g inches 
wide, instead of 14, as Mr. D. figures 
it. Perhaps, from the little I said in | 
regard to the 2 inch space, on page 
275 of BEE JOURNAL, he had aright 
to suppose that I used aspace 2 inches 
deep all over the entire top of my 
hive. Such is not the case, as former 
descriptions of my method will show. 
I have used 2 bent pieces, thus —, 
about 6 inches apart in about the cen- 
ter of the hive. You will see that the 
ends of the bent pieces come down to 
no space at all, for what keeps them 
bowing is the fact that they are cut 
enough longer than the inside meas- 
ure of the hive to give any bow de- 
sired, by slipping the ends inside the 
side-boards of the hive. You will 
now see that the ends of the quilt lay 
upon the frames flat from the ends of 
the hive toward the center, for about 
4 inches, when it begins to rise gradu- | 
ally to the 2 inch height pear the cen- 
ter of the hive. The whole space 
made amounts to about 108 cubic 
inches of space opened up above the 
bees, instead of 566 inches, as Mr. D. 
supposes it to be (and so puts it on 
page 354 of Weekly BEE JOURNAL). 

This season I have used but 1 bent | 
piece, which cuts the space down to | 
about 14 of what I figure and describe 
above. I did not make the change be- 
cause I saw anything detrimental | 
about the former space, but because 
from what I had seen I thought that | 
the space made by one piece would | 
accomplish the object, viz: of mak- | 
ing a perfect winter passage cross- 
wise of the combs, and one stick re- | 
quires less lumber and manipulation, | 
than two. 


I shall never comply with the “ in- 
stincts’”’ of my bees, where I think 
my reason is a better guide, nor with 
the instincts of my cows, horses, 
sheep, swine, etc. My bees have an 
instinctive hatred of having their | 
hives opened, but I shall continue to | 
open them whenever my reason dic- 
tates so todo. Weshould follow their 
instincts only, when our reason fails | 
to grasp the case. I reason that if it 
is a rule that all bees in box-hives, 
split open from top to bottom, winter | 
better than those that are tight, and | 
that Mr. Jerome Wiltse, in an ex. | 
tended observation found that bees 


| dysentery). 


said ** I'll present you with that one,” | 


| periment. 
\a colony, unaided, except by a little | 


| 1879 my colonies worked so lively on a 
|large cider mill here that they came 


i the hot weather of October. 


thick and in perfect condition every 
way, as far as the eye can detect. 

In regard to small colonies, there is 
little to support a belief that they will 


| not survive any of our severest winters 


as safely as large ones. It seems to 
me that it has been amply proven, that 
cold does not directly damage bees. I 
can bring more witnesses than you 
could print the names of in a whole 
column, to give testimony of the suc- 
cessful wintering of very weak colo- 
nies, during cold winters, when many 
strong ones died (not with cold, but 
There is something about 
large colonies that seems to engender 
dysentery, I think because of a higher | 
degree of heat they keep up in the 
center of the larger cluster, and greater 
consumption of stores, both tending 
to the use of pollen. 

Some years ago Mr. Hosmer, of | 
Minnesota, adopted and advocated 
the plan of reducing every colony to 


only one quart of bees, for winter. 


That movement, and its discontinu- | 
ance, simply proves that the catholicon | 
does not rest in the size of the colony. 

One spring, after a good snug win- 


iter, l was buying some colonies of a | 
|farmer. when he pointed to a hive! 


(box) that I had supposed empty, and | 


when I turned it up, and found three | 
pieces of comb, all not aggregating | 


three-fourths of a square foot, and | 
| thereon about a tea-cup full of bees. | 
| This hive had stood out under a “‘bee- | 


shed,” warmed by its shadow, and | 
above the snow level. I took them | 


‘home, and let them alone, as an ex- | 


They survived and made | 


feeding. | 

I have no evidence that cider, stored | 
in combs, causes dysentery—I don’t 
know. I know that during the fall of 


near taking possession of it, during 
Though 
the following winter was very mild, 
they were contined more than 6 weeks 
at onetime (if I remember right), and 
yet they had no dysentery. I believe 
that when the exact cause of the dis- 
ease is known, it will be seen that it is 
not cold, acids, nor thin liquids that 
cause it, but solids, in the shape of 
pollen. 

Because I ‘lost two-thirds of my 
colonies,” it will not do to say that the 





| whether 


\of the blind forces, as of old. 


| the temperature. 


strongest survived, for such was not 
the case, only the fittest survived; 
and why the fittest I defy anyone to 
tell. 

I now have just 222 colonies in one 
apiary, put up in 5 or 6 different ways 
(some in a cellar), and does anyone 


| suppose that Mr. Dadant or any other 
man can, by a complete over-hauling, 


** spot” the ones that the coming win- 
ter is going to condemn? I ama 


| ** doubting Thomas.” 


An old ignorant farmer, some 15 


miles away, wintered all of his 30 colo- 


nies which were almost entirely neg- 
Does anyone believe that all 
his sudden inerease, to these 30 colo- 
nies, were all strong ? 

I admit that very frequent and ex- 
tensive flights completely prevent or 


| cure dysentery in its first symptons, 


but I also admit and assert that there 
are other conditions over which we 
may hope to get control that also pre- 


| ventit, though the bees do not see the 


light for 6 months of the coldest 
weather. I know of many such cases, 
and I also know of the disease raging 


/so badly in Kentucky and Missouri, 


where the flights were frequent, that 
thousands of colonies succumbed. 
As long as we depend upon “flights,” 
caused by the rising tem- 
perature alone, or that combined with 
our efforts to arouse our slumberers, in 
this locality, we shall be at the mercy 
When 
I said semi-dormant state, I meant 


| that quiet state which they rest in 


through the winter, even when cross- 
ing combs or exercising to keep up 
I might have called 
it the ** quiet state,” for no shifts in 
the hive or degree of cold outside 
causes the physical and mental excite- 
ment, that jarring or opening the hive 
does. 

The main reason why putting bees 


| in the cellar with some accumulation, 
'is bad, is because of the disturbance 


by the removal. 

Mr. Dadant wishes to know upon 
what I base my idea that brood-rear- 
ing causes dysentery. It is this: Ex- 
perience and observation have shown 
me that of all the colonies that die 
with it,a vast majority leave brood. 
Of all those that are healthy at the 
same time, a large majority have ho 
brood. Reasoning has forced me to 
conclude that brood-rearing demands 
the use and manipulation of pollen 
and in the course of such manipula- 
tion the bees partake of it, during 
this early period in the season, when 
they cannot fly to void their feces, and 
that pollen isa substance that posesses 
a residue that cannot be passed from 
the system by sensible and insensible 
perspiration, as could the excess of 
water contained in thin or cider 
honey. Dysentery is the result. Ido 
not claim to be just right in this mat- 
ter. [ only claim to give my honest 
opinion, formed from my experience 
and observation, 


I presume that in many of the 
points at issue, Mr. Dadant and my- 
self are both correct. Soil and cli- 
mate make great differences, ale 
educate us in very different directions, 
It seems to me that such honest and 
friendly controversies cannot fail to 
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lead to some thoughts and discoveries 
that will help us on to the control of 
this important branch of our industry. 
The more so, with such amanas Chas. 
Dadant at one end of it. 

Dowagiac, Mich. 


> 





For the American Bee Journal. 


Upward Ventilation in Winter. 


JOHN A. BUCHANAN. 

Just so long as success is attained 
in wintering bees by both methods— 
ventilation and non-ventilation, there 
will be earnest advocates of both 
systems. It cannot be that both sys- 
tems are equally successful. There 
isno use to deny the fact that bees 
have been wintered by both methods, 
but which plan has been proven the | 
best ? | 

I advocate upward ventilation as 
the safest plan for general adoption. | 

Are we any more successful in win- | 
tering bees at present with all the | 
modern appliances and knowledge of 
the science of bee-keeping, than we 
were 20 years ago? The general an- 
swer is ‘**not a bit.” Then, we ask, 
in what condition for the most part 
were bees then left for winter ? With- 
out entering into a description of that 
condition it will be understood when 
we say, Winter found them as summer 
left them. No contraction of en- 
trances, surplus boxes left on with 
entrance holes to them all open, and, 





us often as otherwise, glass in boxes | 4 


broken out and doors open, thereby 
ventilating the hive most thoroughly, 
but still the bees were all right, and 
the winters then were just as cold as 
they are now. Why do we so often 
see in some of the bee periodicals 
modern bee-keepers say : 

“TI guess I shall be a candidate for 
‘blasted hopes,’ as my bees have died 
during the past severe winter, not- 
withstanding my great care in pack- | 
ing so thoroughly, and those that have | 
survived are so weak it will require | 
the most of the season for them to | 
get in good condition again, but I am | 
not allogether discouraged as [ have | 
urchased a lot of black bees in box- | 
lives from an old fogy bee-keeper and | 
will transferand Italianize them, and 
try again.” 

_ Now this is a little too funny; but 
it proves what ? That bees are safer 
Whether in box or frame hives, left in 
their summer condition, without pack- 
ing, than they would be with packing 
as generally adopted by the would-be 
cautious apiarist of to-day. Judging 
from reports given in the papers from 
Ume to time, and from my own exten- 
Sive observations, last spring, of a 
great number of apiaries, I have 
arrived at the conclusion that more 
colonies survived the winter of 1880-81 
that were left to themselves with 
thorough ventilation, and unprepared 

y packing, than the number saved 
that were packed for protection. Dur- 
ing a severe winter there is a great 
amount of moisture arising from a 
colony of bees, which will condense 
on walls of the hive, or in the packing 





| cracks, 





materials, which will have so filled 
them with moisture that the tempera- 


ture of the hive is brought down so 
low that it is impossible for the bees 
to generate sufficient warmth to be 
able to change their position when 
the stores in reach of them are ex- 
hausted. This cold, damp condition 
of the hive and packing soon exhausts 
the vitality and reduces the tempera- 
ture so low that the colony becomes 
unhealthy and diseased. All of this 
trouble can be avoided by means of a 
proper condition of hive, and provid- 
ing means for escape of this sweat or 
moisture. 

In nearly every case, last spring, 
where I found hives that had been 
placed on blocks raising them up from 
bottom-board from % to 1 inch all 
around,the bees survived and so where 
hives were much open from season 
which provided thorough 
ventilation and circulation of air, 
thereby keeping cluster, combs and 
hive dry. Again, hives, regardless of 


size or depth of frames, were packed 


with chaff, straw, etc., ample means 
provided for free circulation of air 
through the packing, keeping all per- 
fectly dry, with sheltered eastern or 
southern exposure, colonies so ar- 
ranged lived and came through with 
less consumption of honey than 
where unprotected. Again, in hives 
of very large size, without upward 
ventilation, but large entrance open- 
ings and sheltered exposure, were 
saved. But limited success was at- 
tained with bees in cellars where the 
temperature remained much below 


~. 

One fall, I placed quilts, well tucked 
down over frames and over these thick 
chaff cushion, and contracted the en- 
trances to 3x2 inches, and flattered 
myself I had them in better condition 
than some of my neighbors’ bees that 
were left with entrances full width of 
hive open, and also several large holes 
open into honey boxes. But, imagine 
my surprise at the beginning of the 
next season, upon examination, to 
find those terribly neglected, badly 
managed bees working in boxes and 
swarming a week or ten days sooner 
than my own. 

Is it not a fact that the first swarm 
of bees you hear of in the season, has 
come from some old fogy’s bees, cared 
for as above described; and don’t it 
bore you, too? 

On the 28th of last May, a gentle- 
man passing my apiary asked me if I 
had had any swarms yet. No; the 
best of them are only occupying, with 
all my nice quilts and chaff cushions, 
about two-thirds of the usual number 
of frames. ‘* Well,” said he, ‘* I had 
a nice swarm this morning.” And 
without further talking I got on my 
horse and rode out (5 miles) to his 
place to see the hive that had so early 
castaswarm. He had but 1 colony 
and that was standing in the corner of 
his garden with a few boards over it 
to shelter it from rain, and had not 


been touched or opened since the) 


honey was taken from boxes the fall 

previous. 
The hive was a Langstroth; 10 
frames 8 inches og « 
e 


with 4 inch space tween it and 
72 








into the cap, where moisture passed 
off into the cap, which was fitted 
loosely and open at the joints. The 
entrance was nearly the full width of 
the hive, 4 inch, and was open all 
winter and spring. A slight dash of 
Italian blood was in the bees. I have 
occupied this space to prove the 
position taken at the start, and cases 
similar to these have no doubt been 
observed by all. 

Pack your bees as well as you wish, 
but see to it that said packing is kept 
perfectly dry by upward ventilation. 

Holliday’s Cove, W. Va. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 


The “Coming Bee Hive.” 
W. T. STEWART. 


In the BEE JOURNAL of Dee. 21, 
1881, we have an article from Dr. L. C. 
Whiting, on **‘ The coming bee hive,” 
in which he very forcibly illustrates 
some of the advantages of a reversi- 
ble frame over any other frame. Any 
practical bee-keeper that will read his 
article thoroughly, will at once see 
that every advantage that he claims 
for a reversible frame, is true beyond 
a doubt. He further says that the 
frame alluded to was originated by 
Mr. Van Deusen, and that some of the 
best bee-keepers are using them, all of 
which is true. Now let me predict 
something and have it recorded in the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, for future 
reference, that in less than 10 years’ 
time all the best bee-keepers in this 
country will use a reversible frame, 
and that the coming frame will not be 
the frame that Mr. Van Deusen has 
invented, be they everso good. Ihave 
some of his style of frames, and they 
are good. 

I have a reversible frame and hive 
of my own invention that totally 
eclipses his, forconvenience. In mine, 
no wedges or following board is 
needed ; there is nothing about it that 
the bees can glue fast ; no place about 
it for one single moth worm of one- 
eighth of an inch long to hide from 
the bee. Every frame is exactly 3¢ of 
an inch from side, top and bottom of 
hive; every frame the proper distance 
apart—no two frames touch each 
other. I can remove a frame from 
any part of the hive, without even 
shaking any other frame. I can turn 
the hive on the side, on the end, or 
even bottom-side-up, and every frame 
will remain in its proper place; I can 
put them in a wagon and move them 
anywhere, without any preparation 
whatever, and not a bee will be burt. 
I need not kill a bee in taking out or 
putting frames back in the hive. 
There are no projections anywhere 
about frame, to interfere when ex- 
tracting. 

It is suited equally well for extrac- 
ting or section comb honey; is changed 
in a minute from a large to a small 
hive, and vice versa—either of the four 
sides of the frame can be instantly 
reversed from top to bottom, from 


honey-board, | side to top, and any bar is top, or 


bottom, or side, as desired ; every- 


frames; one large honey-box on, holes | thing about it is simple, practical and 


open and two 14¢ inch 


holes opened | cheap ; no other hive or frame like it 
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has ever been described in any of the 
bee papers. It is, I think, ‘* the com- 
ing frame” or hive. It can be used 
for any size or shape frame, and soon 
I hope to give all a chance to adopt it. 
I have experimented a great deal, and 
studied hard to get the best hive that 
could be made for all purposes, and I 
think now that I have it. 

The best implements for the apiary 
are just as necessary as the best bees, 
and in a very short time Americans 
will have the best bee house, the best 
hive, the best pasturage and best sale 
for our products of any people in the 
world. Each of our leading bee- 
keepers have some particular tact for 
some one thing, and when all pull to- 
gether we are mighty in bee-culture. 

As this is the season of the year 
when we should be getting our hives 
ready for the coming season’s work, I 
think we should discuss the hive sub- 
ject. Persons that have never used 
but one style of hive, cannot imagine 
the difference there is in working 
them. Don’t let us say this or that 
hive is good enough. While some are 
improving the bee in order to get the 
very best, let others try to improve 
the hive, so as to have the best bee in 
the best hive, and then we can do 
wonders in apiculture. 

Eminence, Ky. 


-~<- << 


For the American Bee Journal, 


Troubles of a Beginner, etc. 


A. P. FLETCHER. 


Some 2 years ago, I became in- 
terested in bee-culture (having pre- 
viously known but very little about | 
bees), bya circular from Mrs. Lizzie | 
E. Cotton, West Gorham, Me., and | 
about the same time Gleanings in Bee- | 
Culture, by A. I. Root, Medina, O., | 








keeper in this neighborhood, called on 
the lady soon after her purchase, and 
ascertained that the queen was worth- 
less, and advised her to send immedi- 
ately for another queen, which Mrs. 
Cotton promised should be shipped 
about the 25th of July, but it has not 
made its appearance. Now that the 
bees have all died, the poor woman 
has nothing left for her $23.52, but one 
‘** controllable bee-hive ”’ and Mrs. C’s 
famous book on bee-culture, with her 
pe inserted on the first fly 
eaf. What a boon! ‘The lady re- 
ferred too is Miss Lovina 
West Berkshire, Vt. 


CHANGING SEX OF THE DRONE. 


Ewing, 


Mr. Gordon Bishop, a bee-keeper of 
Woodville, Wis., informed me that 
‘‘when bees are in want of a queen, 
and have no other means of obtaining 
one, they make a queen out of a 
drone.” I know, by reading, of only 
two kinds of layers, viz: a queen and 
a fertile worker. Mr. B., when asked 
how they did it, said he ‘‘did not 
know; but they did it!’ Can you tell 
me how they do it ? 

In a certain village in Michigan, a 


| notice for school meeting was posted 


on the district school house door. one 
of the articles of which read, ‘‘ To 
see if the district will vote to change 
the sex of the teacher.’ The real mean- 
ing of the article was, to see if the 
district would vote to hire the man 
who had taught the winter term, to 
teach the following summer term 
also, instead of hiring a lady. Is 
there any way to ‘‘ change the sex ” of 
the drone to that of the queen? Mr. 
B. is a pupil of one Mitchell, who, ac- 
cording to Root, does not always furn- 
ish all that is ordered from him, after 
receiving the money. 

Do bees make comb exclusively 
from honey? And if so, do they 


notice that you are still severe on Mrs. 
Lizzie E. Cotton, and give you credit 
for being honestly impressed with the 
belief that you are doing the public 
a good turn by your articles about 
her. I, nevertheless, believe you are 
mistaken. Iam indebted to her for 
my tirst lessons in bee-keeping, and 
have found her to be honest and re- 
liable so far. I know that she is not 
a brilliant business woman, but I be- 
lieve she does the best she knows how, 
and does not swindle anyone. 


I have written you before about 
her. I offered through Gleanings (A. 
I. Root’s) $5 for proof that any per- 
son had eversent her money for goods 
and had neither received the goods 
nor the return of the money. Mr. 
Root sent me the names of two or 
three persons who had claimed sucha 
state of facts. Mrs. Cotton sent me 
letters from the same parties acknowl- 
edging the receipt of the same goods. 
I have investigated her very carefully, 
both among her neighbors, and among 
those who have dealt with her, have 
seen a number who have ordered 
goods and bees of her and have got 
what they ordered of her. I have 
corresponded with those who have 
been there, and have been shown what 
there was to be seen by Mrs. Cotton 
i herself. I am not paid for writing 
| this article, but I think you have no 
\right to say what you do about her 
unless you are ready to prove several 
| instances of what you claim. I make 
ithe same offer to you. I will give $5 
|for proof of money sent to her, and 
received, without returns being made. 
| If she is a swindler I want to knowit, 
|and will then denounce her. I do not 
|elaim that her husband has always 
|been solvent or honest. But I do 
| claim that since the business has been 
idone in Mrs. Cotton’s name that it 
has been done straight. I believe 





fell into my hands, which I subscribed | elaborate the wax scales while in the| Mrs. Cotton to be trying to get an 


for, also Root’s A B C, together with | 
Langstroth, Quinby, Cook, and Mrs. 
Lizzie Cotten’s book on bee-culture, 

all of which I have pretty thoroughly | 
read during the past two years. Have 
had a little experience in transferring, 

and introducing queens, hiving, ete. 


1 
MRS. COTTON’S FRAUDS. 


| 


I very much admire all the above | 
works, except Mrs. Cotton’s. She is a} 
contemptible swindler. Her book 
contains only 125 pages, for which she 
asks $1.00. Mrs. C. says, in her cireu-| 
lar, ‘* send me four dollars and I will 
send you one sample Controllable bee | 
hive, one sample glass honey box, one | 
sample feeder, receipt for feed, with 
complete printed directions how to! 
manage bees on my plan.”’ I sent $4 
and received nothing but a roughly 
made model of what she termed her 
controllable bee hive—a thing of no 
practical use. Express charges 95c. 

A lady, in this neighborhood, bought 
a colony of Italian bees of her, Mrs. 
C., for which she paid $20, and they 
are all dead. The hive contained only 
5 frames, which I suppose is properly 
termed a nucleus. I was informed 
there were only a handful of bees in 
the hive when received. 

In addition to the $20, the express 
charges were $3.52. A practical bee- 





field ? 

Franklin, Vt. 

[We do not think there is any way 
to change the sex of a drone or male 
larva to that of a queen or female, and 
this conclusion was arrived at after 
several experiments, when the trans- 
formation would have been likely to 
take place if it had been possible. 
Bees undoubtedly make wax from 
honey or its equivalent, such as sugar, 
syrup, and, perhaps crude juices or 
saps, which first, however, are ren- 
dered into honey, and its elaboration 
in scales from the wax-segments takes 
place in the hive, hence the hanging 
clusters always found in empty frames 
when comb building is in progress. 

Since the foregoing article was re- 
ceived we have the following, sent for 
publication, which gives the other side 
of the question, and in order to do ex- 
act justice we will give itentire.—ED. | 

West Winsted, Conn., Dec. 9, 1881. 

Iam a constant reader of the Weekly 

BEE JOURNAL, and like it very much. 


I think it is a little the best bee paper 
out, and I have seen some others. I 


| honest living in a legitimate business, 
|doing it in an honest way, and that 
she is trying with the help of her hus- 
band to bring up a large family of 
children in the best way she knows 
how. I don’t think you have any right 
to advertise her as a swindler unless 
you are ready to prove it, and I assert 
you cannot. 

Some time I may want to offer to 
the bee-keeping fraternity free, 
through the BEE JOURNAL, a new 
kind of hive, not to sell it, but to 
give the fraternity the benetit of my 
experience. I built last fall four 
hives of brick. They bid fair now to 
winter bees on about 10 Ibs. of honey, 
out-doors, and to keep dry and_ bring 
the bees out finely in the spring. 
never heard of a brick hive, I have 
thought several large volumes about 
bees and bee-keeping, and the brick 
hive is a part of the results. They 
cost a little more, yes, quite a_ little 
more, but if they will save 10 to 15 lbs. 
a year, of honey, and be warm and 
dry in winter, and cool and dry in 
summer, and save putting in the cel- 
lar, they will be a good thing. I think 
bees will be much less likely to swarm 
from them than from the ordinary 
hive. I am only an amateur, and only 
have 20 colonies of bees. If after 
trying my brick hives through a season 
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I think them a success, I will write 
you again about thein. I do not ex- 
pect to trouble you often this way. 

R. E. HOLMEs. 


{We have published many “ com- 
plaints ” about Mrs. Cotton’s business 
transactions, and there seems to bea 
good chance now for some one to get 
$5 back, by sending the proofs re- 
quired by Mr. Holmes. Mr. H. ad- 
mits that it is a man who has not 
“always been solvent or honest ” that 
iscarrying on business in a woman’s 
name, and while persons have sent 
money to him (or her) for articles ad- 
vertised, and have not received any- 
thing of value for the money, they are 
sometimes swindled even more than 
they would have been to have received 
nothing, having heavy expresscharges 
to pay on useless “‘;traps.’’—ED.] 

sitirallala-hintammentaetsinnii 


For the American Bee Journal. 


Bee Houses; Are They Profitable? 


A. R. KOHNKE. 

Now and then some one will inquire 
whether or not bee houses are profita- 
ble. Advocates of houses claim abso- 
lute protection from changes of wea- 
ther, which appears to be their main 
object ; besides that, itis claimed that 
they are quite secure from thieves. 
But the construction of a frost and 
burglar-proof bee house costs a little 
more than some may believe; its cost 
will, of course, be governed by its size, 
and, being double-walled, would cost 
about as much as a one-story house of 
the same dimension. That would be 
aun extra outlay, for the bees would 
have to be in hives all the same. In 
Germany, bee houses are much in 
vogue, and an observant reader can- 
hot help but notice the disadvanta- 
ges. I willenumerate some of them, 
gathered from different German bee 
periodicals of late : 

First. Mr. Hilbert lost his bees 


moth, I found in different papers; | important in making 7 for winter. I 
not one of them alluded to the disad- | have a box or case 4 inches larger than 
vantage of bee houses, but by putting | the brood-chamber for packing, for 
the above statements together, one | winter. In making up, or dividing 
can easily see that these are results of | in the spring, take 4, 5, or more, brood 
bee houses which are a nuisance, and | frames, clamp them together and put 
to be shunned by every thoughtful | them on the bottom board ; cover the 


apiarist. If I remember correctly, 
Mr. A. I Root lost some of his bees by 
his bee house getting on fire. 


Mr. Heddon built a bee house, but 
discarded its use, as such, some years 
ago. 

To sum up, bee houses are not desir- 
able on account of expenses, danger 
from fire, increased danger of con- 
tagion of foul brood, when once pres- 
ent, and the increased protection the 
wax-moth enjoys, especially as the in- 


by birds to eat them. 
Youngstown, O. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 


Best Summer and Winter Hive. 


J. A. WILLIAMSON. 

Nearly all admit that a hive witha 
deep frame will winter bees better 
than with a shallow frame. This is 
absolutely true, because the honey is 
mostly above the cluster, where the 
heat from the cluster warms and per- 
mits them to ascend as they may, from 





time to time, require more food; but 
for surplus comb honey, a shallow 
iframe is better so that the surplus 
‘arrangement may be near the brood 
| and above thecluster. Howshall one 
| manage so that the hive will conform 
to both of these requirements? I 
| will try to describe one that I have in 
| use that fills the bill exactly. It con- 
'sists of 2 kinds of frames, one for 
'the brood-and the other for surplus. 
|The latter holds 6 414x414 1-lb. sec- 
| tions and the brood frame is of the 
| same dimensions, outside measure, so 
|as to be used interchangeable. 

The brood-frames hold a comb 
| about 8x13 inches; 16 of these frames 
‘are used in the brood-chamber, and 


| 12 of. the wide frames filled with sec- | 


‘tions above, for surplus, and, if de- 


side of a house will not be frequented | 


lately, by fire; his bee house burned | sired, two or more below, in each 
(own, and to move the colonies, was|end. The brood-frames have tight 
out of the question. This is a com-|ends, 1146 inches wide, and, when 
mon occurrence in Germany. /clamped together make the brood- 
Second. Colonies infected with foul | chamber 24 inches long. ‘Twelve of 
brood infect the whole house ; in sin- | the wide frames are clamped together 
gle hives, out-of-doors, they may be | for surplus and put on top, holding 72 
cured, and the hive disinfected ; not | 1-lb. sections on top and, if we wish, 
804 house, where it is well nigh im- | 12 or more in the lower story. Each | 
possible. |outside frame is covered with glass 
Third. Houses are wax-moth har-|orathin board. In making up our, 
bors. Sucha frost-proof house is the | hive for winter, we take away all the 
best place imaginable for them to| wide surplus frames, which hold the 
breed to their hearts’ content, if I may | sections, below as well as above; we | 
ve allowed that expression. / have now left 16 brood-frames in the | 
A celebrated bee-keeper in Germany | lower story; take 4 from each end, | 
advises bee-keepers to use hard wood | clamp them together, put them over 
for frames, because if made of soft| the 8 left in the lower story. 
lumber, the wax-moth larvagnawand| Our hive now is about 13 inches | 
eat them, according to his experience. | each way (nearly square), and about | 


top of the rack with cloth, or honey- 
| board, if you like. 

The above is a description of my 
| notion of a hive for winter combined 
| with large surplus room, ete. 
Argenta, Ill. 


-_<- —_. < 
For the American Bee Journal, 


Foul Brood and other Matters. 


J. H. TOWNLEY. 

“The difference of opinion as to 
the probability or possibility of cur- 
ing foul brood, as stated in the pro- 
ceedings of the Michigan State Con- 
vention, I consider very damaging to 
the bee-keeping public at large; the 
more so, when noted bee-keepers disa- 
gree on the subject. Mr. C. F. Muth 
says it can be cured by the use of sali- 
ieylic acid, while Mr. D. A. Jones 
asserts he has thoroughly tested it, 
and found it of no use, indirectly hint- 
|ing that he has another and surer 
remedy. From the nature of the dis- 
ease, 1 doubt Mr. Jones having had a 
case of genuine foul brood. Nor will 
Mr. Townley’s remedy stay the pro- 
gress of the disease among his re- 
maining bees, if it has attacked as 
many as 60 or 70 colonies, for he could 
not possibly know what colonies of 
the remainder had caught the con- 
tagion before the disease makes its 
appearance among the brood.” 


The above, taken from the BEE 

JOURNAL, vol. 18, page 8, has induced 
me to give briefly some of my own ex- 
perience with this malady. When it 
first appeared in my apiary,5 years 
ago, there was no known case of the 
disease, neither has there been since, 
nearer than 10 miles. Its first — 
ance was in a colony that had been 
'wintered in a snow-bank. (Digres- 
sion—After having lost nearly $200. 
‘worth of bees by trying to winter 
them under snow, I know of but one 
place I would prefer a snow-bank to, 
and that isa mill-pond). One end of 
the hive was elevated, perhaps two- 
thirds of the bees were dead and laid 
in a mass in the opposite end, wet and 
rotten ; not more than one cell in 10 of 
the brood would hatch; the remain- 
ing cells containing brood, had been 
capped, the capping was depressed, 
usually with a hole through it; the 
brood was dead and lay in the cells a 
stinking, sickening, disgusting mass, 
which, if one attemped to remove, 
would “spin” out in strings several 
inches in length. This [ think was in 
April. In two or three months 
several more colonies were found 
slightly affected. 


At first I tried to save what I could 








Now imagine such an army of worms, 
that they even attack the wood of the 
frames, being hatched, of course, in 
all the cracks and crevices of a bee 


18 inches high, we have them now of the affected colonies, by putting 
double, which equals a rack, the! the bees into clean, empty hives, ex- 
combs of which are 17 inches deep. | tracting the honey, melting the combs 


We always find more and_ better| into wax, and cleansing the hives, 





house. 


Now, those reports of destruction | or over the cluster. The real brood- | 
of bees by fire, foul brood and wax-! chamber is undisturbed which is very | 








honey at the ends or sides, on the top, ‘covers and stands with fire, as soon as 


they were found. The bees were first 
put into an empty box, and after be- 
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ing left there two days the were | 
shaken into clean hives, anc what | 
comb they had made was melted into | 
wax. In no case did the disease ap- | 
year again in the colonies so treated. | 
The objection to it was the liability | 
to spread the disease (it being con- | 


inany fashion could have saved them.” 
If Mr. Langstroth had visited my 
apiary about March 20th, in 1873, and 
seen me open hive after hive of very 
much such colonies as he mentions, 
that had been used for queen-rearing, 
in 1872, and in which the combs were 
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that the bees do not feed the workers 
with a special worker food. When it 
is so hard to prove where truth lies 
hidden, it 1s easy to say: ‘ We pin 
our faith to the skirts of scientists.” 
But are they not human? Being hu- 
man, they are fallible! And since 


tagious) to healthy colonies, especially | left in their summer position—colo- | parthenogenesis is a myth, and in no 

nies so small that they occupied only conclusive manner a reality, and since 
asmall part of two spaces between | reproduction of the species is the pro- 
the combs—only one comb running | duction of living individuals by actual 


so, if the work was done when bees 
were flying and were not gathering 
honey. After my experience with 
this malady, I think one who has no 
experience with it would be more than 
likely to lose by fooling with it in his 
own apiary, in any way, shape or man- 
ner whatever. 

I seldom found more than 4 or 5) 
affected colonies at any one time, but 
in a few weeks after treating them, | 
as above described, more would be 
found, so that at the end of the season | 
I was no better off so far as getting 
ridof the malady is concerned than at | 
its commencement. The next season 
I made short work of it by either | 
burning, or burying every diseased | 
colony, with all that belonged to it, as 
soon as it was found. The third year 
I found only one colony diseased in | 
my apiary of more than 100 colonies. | 
Since then (July, 1879), during the | 
breeding season every colony in my | 
apiary has been overhauled as often 
as once in from 3 to 6 weeks, the bees | 





| through the cluster of bees; and all of 


them successfully wintered on their 
summer stands packed in chaff, he 
never would have made the above 
assertion. 
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¥or the American Bee Journal. 


Is Parthenogenesis Proven? 


J. W. K. SHAW. 

While awaiting the arrival of the 
* Apis Americana,” permit a puer 
Americana to dissect an article by Dr. 
W. R. Howard, in the BEE JOURNAL 
for Sept. 14, 1881. 

Ll also deny (with Mr. Robinson) that 
parthenogenesis is a fact proven in 


nature. All admit that the a bee | honey. 


is not bi-sexual ; therefore all her eggs 
must be fertilized by the spermatozoa 
of a male to produce fruitfulness. 





| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


congress of the species, I wish that 
‘“*good common sense,” common to 
all *‘enlightened, intelligent apia- 
rists,”” may seek for a solution of the 
mystery in that well ** where truth 
lies hidden,” and be not astonished if 
you find at the well—the puer 
Americana ! 
Loreauville, La. 


-_-—- « 


For the American Bee Journal, 


WM. CAMM. 


It seems not only possible, but 
practicable, to meet bad seasons by 
judicious sowing and planting for 
An attempt to examine colo- 
nies with a view of transmitting you 
a report, last September, was frus- 
trated by robbers. I commenced the 


shaken from the combs, and the brood | This is the rule in nature, whether in | winter with 29 colonies, 3 being Cyp- 


sarefully looked over without finding | 
a diseased ‘cell,’ so that I think L | 
am now entirely rid of foul brood not- | 
withstanding the assertion of Mr. | 
Kohnke to the contrary. 

I was very much gratified with | 
meeting Mr. Jones at the Michigan 
Convention, and listened to his re- 
marks there with a great deal of 
pleasure. I think he gave us much 
valuable information and hope he 
will attend the future meetings of the 
Association. But, if salicylic acid 
will cure foul brood, and he has dis- 
eased brood in his apiary so much 
worse than foul brood that the acid 
will not cure it, I hope he will leave 
itin Canada; we don’t want it in the 
United States ? 

In conclusion, although foreign to 
the subject, we are apt to be too posi- 
tive in our assertions; to make asser- 
tions that we would not make if we 
knew all the facts. Even the best 
and most experienced apiarists some- 
times make not only assertions that 
they have no facts to prove, but also 
inconsiderate assertions, that are dis- 
proved by the experience of others. 
Although numerous instances of this 
kind might be referred to, I will re- 
fer to only one—that of Mr. Lang- 
stroth, in his letter to Mr. A. I. Root, 
as published in Gleanings, vol. 14, page 
319, and afterwards published in the 
BEE JOURNAL; viz: “In the very 
cold winter of 1872-73, L wintered in 
the open air in hives only % thick, 
until February, a number of colonies 
which were estimated not to have 
over two quarts of bees per hive. All 
the bees of a hive were placed between 
two combs full of honey, which were 
kept nearly three inches apart, and 
they formed a single cluster, shaped 
like a ball. If the combs of these 
colonies had been left in their sum- 





mer position, no amount of chaff used 


human, animal or insect life. 
once they are bi-sexual. they ever re- 
main so. No embryo can start into 
existence without the interposition of 


the spermatozoa of the male, even in| pe dise 


bi-sexual insects. Asexual,i.e., with- 
out sex, is not a law of nature. Aga- 
mic, 7. e., without marriage, or aga- 
mous, is applied only to vegetable life, 
as having no visible organs of fructifi- 
eation. There is, and can be, no bud- 
ding process in the re-production of 
animal or insect life ; allare furnished 
with the organs of re-production, bi- 
sexual and sexual, for the preserva- 
tion and procreation of their species. 

A budding process in jelly fish, is 
only the development of a bi-sexual, 
and not-of an agamic process, or asex- 
ual, if you will. Asexual is contrary 
to all laws of nature, in insects, ani- 
mals or fish, and is confined to botan- 
ology alone. Asexual, having no yis- 
ible organs of generation. 


He also says ‘tit is impossible to 
draw any absolute lines of demar- 
eation between ova and buds.” Such 
a line is not necessary ; nature in all 
its workings, points with an unerring 
finger, as absolute and unchangable 
as the hand which directs the move- 
ment with unerring wisdom, and pro- 
vides for all, through and by general 
laws, established to germ productive 
nature. Again hesays: ‘ Eggs that 
you wish to hatch must be left to the 
care of the bees.” No egg in our 
apiary will hatch if they do not care 
for it. To produce a perfect female, 
or queen bee, they build a special cell 
for it, and feed it with royal food; 
they build for the drone, or male, a 
special cell also. Can any one say 
they have no especial food for the 
male bee? Neuter cannot be applied 
to the worker bee, for they are unde- 
veloped females; they, too, have a 
different cell, and who isable to prove 


When /rians, and 2 Syrians. 


| 
| 


| other rural occupations. 





The little ex- 
perience I had with these bees was 
favorable, especially with Syrians. 
Bee-keepers have no more reason to 
ouraged than those following 
Wheat was 
comparatively a failure; corn was 
badly injured by drouth, and on clay 
lands, where the juices contained 
more sugar, the chinch-bug played 
havoc with it. Many, to save what 
they did raise cut up all their corn, 
and then came the soaking warm 
rains and spoiled that. Where corn 
was good the cholera has killed hun- 
dreds of hogs to which it was being 
fed. Bugs, insects and drouth, so in- 
jured the vegetables and fruit, that 
one is hardly surprised to hear of cab- 
bages being imported from Holland, 
potatoes from Ireland and beans from 
Italy. : 
Had I been able to Italianize in 
1879 I should, in spite of the season, 
have gotten about 100 Ibs. per colony. 
The drouth had continued so long 
that I felt sure of copious rains In 
summer and destroyed my _ black 
queens just as white clover came In, 
and the drouth stopping the secretion 
of nectar suddenly, bees were very 
perverse in raising queens and in re- 
ceiving those bought, so that several 
were destroyed after laying one or 
two weeks; this made it necessary to 
draw upon my few Italians continu- 
ally. Started with 21 colonies; took 
no honey but changed all black for 
yellow queens and increased 8 colonies. 
Murrayville, Ll. 
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te The Indiana State Bee-Keepers 
Association is called to meet in annual 
session, Wednesday and Thursday, 
Jan. 24 and 25, 1882, in the rooms of 
the State Board of Agriculture. By 
order of EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
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Local Convention Directory. 


pax2. Time and Place of Meeting. 
Jan. 24, 25—Indiana State, at Indianapolis, Ind. 


25--Northeastern, at Utica, N. Y. 
Geo. W. House, Sec., Fayetteville, N, Y. 
Feb. 1, 2-N. E.O. & N. W. Po., at Jamestown. Pa. 
W. D. Howells, Sec., Ashtabula, Ohio. 
April 11—Eastern Michigan, at Detroit, Mich. 
A B. Weed, Sec., Detroit, Mich. 
25—Texas State, at McKinney, Texas. 
ym. RK. Howard, Sec. 
26, 27—Western Michigan, at Grand Rapids. 
Wu. M. 8. Dodge, Sec., Coopersville, Mich. 


Kentucky Union, at Fminence. Ky. 
G. W. Demaree, Sec., Christiansburg, Ky. 


May — —Champlain Valley, at Bristol, Vt. 
'l’. Brookins, Sec. 

25-—lowa Central, at Winterset. Lowa. 
enry Wallace, Sec. 


{® In order to have this table complete, Secre- | 


aries ure requested to forward full particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.—EbD. 


_-_- « 


N. W. Wisconsin Convention. 

The Northwestern Wisconsin Bee- 
Keepers’ Association, met at La 
Crosse, Wis., on January 2,1882. In 
the absence of the President the Vice 


President called the meeting to order | 
The Secretary then made | 
averbal report of which he was to} 
furnish a copy, for the next meeting. | 


at 2 p.m. 


The Treasurer’s report was read and 
ordered filed. 

The following were elected officers 
for the ensuing year: 


President, Emanuel Markle; Vice | 


Presidents, J. Petty and Wm. Lossing; 
Secretary, G. J. Pammel; Treasurer, 
John A. Salzer. 

A motion was made to amend 
30f the Constitution so that it shall 
read as follows: The officers of this 
Society shall consistof President, two 
Vice Presidents, Secretary and ‘Treas- 
urer, Whose duties shall be those 
usually assigned such officers, and 
their term of office shall be one year or 
until their successors shall be elected. 
Carried. Mr. Wm. Lossing was then 
elected 2d Vice President. 

Upon motion, the President ap- 
poluted a committee of five to try and 
get a good attendance at the next 
Ineeting, viz: W. Lossing, H. San- 
ders, E. A. Morgan, E. Markle and L. 
Peters. 

Mr. Salzer said he did not know 
Why the bees killed his queens 
(bought in the Harris mailing queen 
cages), after being released. 

Mr. Markle said that 44 hours be- 
fore he had introduced the new queen, 
he killed the old one and put the cage 
With the new queen on top of the 
frames in the hive, and in 48 hours 
the new queen was accepted, and that 
l¢had not yet lost a single queen in 
that way. 

Mr. L. H. Pammel explained how 
to introduce queens with the Harris 
ailing queen cage; it was substan- 
lially the same as the instructions on 
the cage, and said that he believed it 


Art. | 
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to be the cheapest and best in use. 
Considerable discussion followed. 

Mr. Markle said that queens can be- 
come imperfect by rearing too many 
from one mother, and referred to 
some cases. After debate it was de- 
cided in the negative, and that the 
fault was in the method of introduc- 
| ing and handling the queens. 





| Question. * Are the cells that are | 


| lengthened to form queen-cells, after 


| the eggs are deposited made expressly | 


| for that purpose, before the eggs are 
| deposited by queen, or is it simply a 
> ry. 

| worker cell lengthened ?” Those 
|present came to no conclusion, al- 
| though four-fifths of them believed 
| them to be lengthened worker-cells. 
| Upon the question: ‘* Do worker 
| bees lay eggs’ the members came to 
|/no conelusion. 

An article was read from 
| JOURNAL on the subject ‘‘ How to 
get rid of fertile workers” by E. A. 
| Thomas, to throw light on the above 
| subject, and a great deal of interest 
| was manifested, 

L. H. Pammel read a paper on ** Bee- 
keeping as it was.” 


| adopted : 


| Resolved. That we the members of | 
3. K. Association tender a | 
| vote of thanks to the City Council for | 


| the N. W.1] 


| the use of City Hall and to the papers 


‘that published a free notice of the | 


|meeting. Adjourned. 
G. J. PAMMEL, Sec. 


————-_- ~ 


S. W. Iowa Association.—Every 
man who ever contemplates keeping 
one colony of bees should take the 
| BEE JOURNAL, to know what his 


brethren are doing, and do likewise. | 


There are several important factors 
in bee-culture ; the first and most im- 
portant of these is the man himself ; 
2. The queen; 3. The extrac- 
tor: 4. Comb foundation; 5. A con- 
venient hive. I will not take your 
time and valuable space in comment- 


ing upon each one of these points, 


the BEE! 


| The following resolution was then | 


ing. A few reports were handed in 
as follows: The Rev. James M. Rees, 
of Lenox, reported he bought 2 colo- 
| nies of bees of L. E. Mercer, in the 
| spring ; increased to 7; took 50 lbs. of 
|comb and 77 lbs. of extracted honey, 
and left plenty for the bees to winter 
;ohn. Fife’s apiary about the same; 
| Mercer’s about thesame. Season was 
poor, but all who used the extractor 
done well. JAMES T. FIFE, 
Corning, Lowa, Dec. 31, 1881. 


+ + 


The Northeastern Bee-Keepers’ As- 
| sociation will hold their twelfth annual 
convention in.-the Common Council 
Halls, at Utica, N. Y.,on the 25th, 
26th, and 27th days of January, 1882. 
|The executive committee are deter- 
| mined to maintain the high standing 
and enviable reputation. the associa- 
tion has justly gained in the past, and 
| propose to outdo all former efforts on 
| this occasion. From present indica- 
tions the coming convention promises 
| to be the largest and most interesting 
/ever held in America. New features 
| will be introduced, and business of 
vital importance will be brought be- 
| fore the convention that makes it the 
duty of every member and bee-keeper 
to attend. Essays and addresses are 
expected from Capt. J. E. Hethering- 
ton, W.L. Tennant, L. C. Root, James 
Heddon, Chas. Dadant, T. G. New- 
|man, N. N. Betsinger, Dr. A. H. 
| Marks, and others of America’s re- 
|/nowned apiarists, on the most inter- 
-esting topics of the day. If you wish 
to enjoy the benefits to be derived 
from the good work already in pro- 
gress by this association, you will 
surely attend. All are invited; none 
can afford to remain at home. Arti- 
cles and implements of the apiary for 
| exhibition, ete.. should be sent to the 
Secretary, at Utiea, N. Y., who will 
take personal charge of the same and 
arrange all articles so as to compare 
favorably with others on exhibition. 
Dr. A. H. MARKS, Pres. 
GEO. W. Houss, Sec. 





only that of the man, because if the | 


man who contemplates keeping bees 
will only take one or more of the bee 


papers, and read it, he will soon learn | 


the importance of the other improve- 
ments. 
bee-culture, must accept of the im- 
| provements, take and read the papers, 
and never neglect his bees any more 


than he would his horses, cows, hogs | 


or sheep and then there is less risk 
| with bees than either of the others. 
‘and a much greater percentage of 
profit. You have not had a report 
from the Southwestern Lowa Bee- 
Keepers’ Association. It rained all 
day Sept. 29. My wife was taken sud- 
| denly sick, consequently all discussion 
was abandoned, and but little busi- 
iness transacted. A committee was 
appointed to award prizes, consisting 
/of Messrs. Leonard, of Taylor County, 
and Round and Nichols of Adams. 
L. E. Mercer, of Taylor County, was 
awarded a premium of one colony of 
| Italian bees, and Frederick Hedinger, 
of Adams County, one colony of Ital- 
\ian bees. The old officers were all re- 
elected. The President is to give 


| notice through the BEE JOURNAL of | 


the time and place of the next meet- 


A man, to be successful in | 


-_-—~—- + - 


The N. E. Convention.—‘* The Great 
Light on Wintering Bees, Cause and 
Prevention of Dysentery.” was the 
subject choseu by me on which to de- 
liver an address before the Northeast- 
ern Bee-Keepers’ Association. Unin- 
tentionally the last half of the title of 
the subject was omitted in the notice. 
Those desiring to attend this Conven- 
tion should remember thata thousand 
miles is a short distance, compared 
with the knowledge that they will gain 
upon thissubjectalone. I shall try to 
be present, with samples of excre- 
ment from colonies in a_ healthful 
state, and also those affeeted with dys- 
entery, which will be fully illustrated, 
giving cause and prevention. 

N. N. BETSINGER. 

Marcellus, N. Y., Jan. 10, 1882. 


_———_-. + 


t= The Union Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation will meet at Eminence, Ky., 
on the 27th day of April, 1882. A full 
attendance is very much desired, as 
important business will be transacted. 
G. W. DEMAREE, “er. 
' Christiansburg, Ky. 
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Wiring Foundation.—What weight 
of comb foundation will do to use with 
wires, and how large should the wires 
be? Will Olm’s No. 4 machine make 
foundation that will do for brood 
comb ? K. F. TAYLOR. 

Canton, N. Y., Dec. 20, 1881. 


[| About five feet to the pound is best 
for wiring, or without. Use No. 36 
tinned wire. We suppose Olm’s No. 
4 machine will make foundation suit- 
able for brood chamber, if your frames 
are not toolarge. You can correspond 
with him and learn full particulars as 
to size of sheets made.—ED.] 


Wintering Bees in Texas.—We have 
had no cold weather this winter. 
Mustard, turnips, lettuce, garden 
peas, radishes, cabbage, and in fact 
nearly all kinds of garden vegetables, 
are growing here now from seeds 
seattered in autumn. Mustard and 
peas are commencing to bloom, though 
I think a little freeze would put an 
end to someof them. This isthe first 
winter that I have had to feed my 
bees. Iam feeding about 20 colonies, 
some of my strongest colonies that 1 
am feeding have brood in all stages, 
though only on one or two combs. 
There are no signs of disease, as they 
have had an opportunity for flight 
every few days. I wish the WEEKLY 
BEE JOURNAL success. 

Wm. R. Howarp. 

Kingston, Tex., Jan. 6, 1882. 


Italianizing and = Transferring.—I 
have 9 colonies of Italians and 8 colo- 
nies of hybrids, if they live until 
spring. Would you advise me to Ital- 
ianize my hybrids? How is best to 
transfer from a large frame to a 
smaller one? I want them all in one 
sized hive. A. L. BAKER. 

Lansing, Mich., Dec. 25, 1881. 


[ Yes; Italianize all of them. Any 
time in early spring will do to trans- 
fer them, and the job will be easily 
performed, as you have only to cut 
down larger combs to fill smaller 
frames. Trimming will be done at 
ends and bottoms to save the brood, 
and the pieces can be fitted in frames 
and thrown to the outside, where they 
will not interfere so much with brood- 
rearing, and soon as filled with honey 
can be lifted out for winter stores; or 
the pieces can be thrown in the waste 
box, and melted up for wax.—Eb.] 


Bees Prosperous.—My bees wintered 
well. I lost only 4 colonies out of 30; 
I increased them to 50 and obtained 
over 1,000 lbs. of honey in sections, 
which I sold at 20 and 25 cents per 
pound. M. E. MAson. 


Andover, O., Jan. 2, 1882. 














Extracting.—Please answer the fol- 
lowing questions in the BEE JOUR- 
NAL: 1. I have 11 colonies in Langs- 
troth hives, half of them blacks, and 
half of them pure Italians. I wish to 
run 4 colonies for the extractor, and 
the rest forsections. Which bees will 
do the best in the section boxes, the 
blacks or Italians? 2. How shall I 
proceed in fitting my double-story 
hives for extracting? Fill each upper 
story with 10 frames of foundation, 
and put them on when it is time to 
put On surplus boxes, or shall I ‘*hook’”’ 
out two or three empty combs from 
each of my hives, in apple blossom 
time, replacing with foundation, and 
thus get empty combs to fill the upper 
story? 38. Shall I put on the upper 
story full of combs at the time when I 
put on sections ? D. D. Marsa. 

Georgetown, Mass., Dec. 27, 1881. 


[1. Run the blacks for box honey ; 
they will do nearly or quite as much 
work in the boxes as the Italians, 
while the latter are better to handle 
around the extractor, and not so easily 
discouraged by being robbed so fre- 
quently. 2. Fill your second stories 
with straight combs, selected from the 
brood chambers of the other hives, 
for extracting, supplying their place 
with foundation. 38. Put on the upper 
story full of combs soon as honey be- 
gins to come in freely from any 
source.—ED. | 


A Good Showing.—In the spring of 
1881, I had left only 18 colonies ; I sold 
3, leaving me 15 to begin the summer 
with, and some of them were very 
weak. I increased them by natural 
swarming to 44, after selling 5 first 
swarms. 


ES | ee errr ye $60 00 


Comb honey, sold at 20c....... 284 20 
BUSGPAOCCOG, BG IBC... 6c oscccscs 25 00 
Increase, 29 colonies, at $7.... 203 00 
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My bees are in good condition for 
winter. They had a_ good fly on 
Christmas. They are wintered on the 
summer stands, packed in fine hay. 
Allow me to congratulate you, Mr. 
Editor, upon your success with the 
Weekly BEE JOURNAL. I hope you 
may still prosper, and keep the old 
reliable AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL at 
the head of all bee papers of the 
World. JOHN BAXTER. 

Pickering, Ontario. 

A Good Investment.—Bees are flying 
to-day. I bought 3 colonies in the 
spring of 1881; increased to 5; sold 
comb honey for $6.50. Ithinkmytwo 
extra colonies are worth $8.00, and 
this with the $6.50, makes $14,50, 
clearing myself in one season, which I 
think pretty good for a green hand. 

F. B. MCQUEEN. 

Brownhelm, O., Jan. 7, 1882. 





Cold.—The mercury stood at 18° be- 
low zero here yesterday morning. 
G. M. DOOLITTLE, 
Borodino, N.Y., Jan. 6, 1882. 








The Pollen Theory.—I went into 
winter quarters in the fall of 1880, 
with 19 colonies of bees ; put in cellar 
15 hives, left 4 on summer stands, well 
protected ; 2 of them were movable 
comb hives and 2 box hives. The 
bees in 2 movable comb hives and one 
box hive died with dysentery. Two 
of those in the cellar died with dysen- 
tery, 1 with mice, and 3 of them died 
after setting them out; 1 was robbed. 
and 1 dwindled. So you see I came 
out with 8 colonies. There was about 
2 quarts of pollen in the box hive 
where the bees died. I think too 
much pollen killed the bees; my 
reason Is this: I had 5 or 6 colonies 
in the cellar with little or no pollen in 
the combs, and they came through all 
right and clean. Those that had no 
pollen were second and third swarms, 
and one first. Some of these were 
among my best colonies. One of these 
third swarms gave 115 Ibs. of honey, 
all basswood, so I cannot see what is 
the good of so much pollen in the 
hives. If bees can get much pollen in 
the fall, they will gather more than is 
good for them. My bees gathered a 
great quantity of pollen in the fall of 
1880; this fall they have gathered very 
little. Some localities produce more 
pollen than others, just as some local- 
ities produce more honey than others. 
Iam one of the number that stands 
10 to 1 on Mr. Heddon’s theory. I 
will give the result of the season’s 
work: Obtained 400 lbs. of extracted 
honey, and 300 Ibs. of comb honey in 
2 lb. sections, and could have obtained 
100 Ibs. more if I had had time to at- 
tend tothem. The fall wheat harvest 
began before the basswood was over, 
and I had to attend to it. I sold the 
comb honey for 20 cts. per Ib., and the 
extracted for 15 ets. Send along the 
BEE JOURNAL, as Leannot get along 
without it, for it is a very welcome 
visitor. WILLIAM COLEMAN, JR. 

Devizes, Ont., Canada, Dec. 12, 1881. 


Deserted by the Queen.—My 37 colo- 
nies of bees were put into winter- 
quarters Nov. Ist. all strong with 
bees, plenty of honey, and all right 
with young queens. Yesterday eve- 
ning I found one of my queens 10 
front of the hive with a few bees 
around her, about dead. I examined 
the colony, and found them in good 
condition minus the queen. Would 
like to know the cause of the queen 
coming out at this time of year. 

W. R. THOMSON. 

New Iberia, La., Jan. 4, 1882. 


[We cannot give a reason for the 
queen deserting the hive with so few 
bees attending her, unless she was 
driven out by robbers, or, not having 
been fertililized, took advantage of a 
fine day to fly out to mate.—ED. | 


The Wrong Man.—I notice in the 
BEE JOURNAL, page 21, remarks 
quoted as coming from me, which 
should have been credited to some 
one else. If I remember rightly it 
was Dr. Ashley, of Ann Arbor. 

L. C. WHITING. | 

East Saginaw, Mich., Jan. 11, 1852. 
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Unprolifie Queen. —I have been 
greatly benefitted by the BEE JouR- 
NAL in the past and expect much 
profit from itin the future. I have 21 
colonies of bees in my cellar, packed 
with quilts around the brood chamber 
and straw over the quilts. Bees have 
not done very well this summer, ow- 
ing to cold and cloudy weather in the 
spring. 1 tried to Italianize my bees 
thissummer but failed. I boughta 
queen which was introduced to a 
colony, and was accepted, but she did 
not lay. I gave them a frame of 
brood and fed them 8 or 10 days, but 
she did not lay an egg. What do you 
think was the cause? Do you think 
she will do better next spring ? Please 
answer through the BEE JOURNAL. 

CHARLIE W. BRADISH. 

Glendale, N.Y., Dec. 24, 1881. 

[It was probably quite late when 
you introduced her, and she did not 
recover from her imprisonment and 
change in location in time to lay last 
fall—_though she should have done so, 
even if but little. If she does not 
show early signs of proliticacy in the 
spring, you will find it profitable to 
supersede her; we think she does not 
amount to much.—ED. | 


Mild Winter.—The winter so far 
has been very mild, just cold enough 
so that bees would not venture out of 
their hives; the lowest dip was 12°, 
highest 40°; on Christmas day the 
mercury ran to 45°, and the bees flew 
some at noon. Monday and Tuesday 
it rained continually ; Wednesday was 
warm as summer, and the bees had a 
splendid fly, and are now in nice con- 
dition for the remainder of the winter. 
I commenced the season with 20 weak 
colonies and bought 9 the last of June 
—4old and 5 new swarms; lost one in 
getting them home; have 50 now, 45 
of which are in chaff hives on their 
summer stands, 5 in single-wall hives 
in the cellar, all in good order. Have 
obtained 2,000 Ibs. of comb and 250 
lbs. of extracted honey, which is 
nearly all sold at home at 16 to 20c. 
for extracted. I have reared 40 Ital- 
lan queens. I have taken the BEE 
JOURNAL for the last 10 years, and 
think it is cheaper now than ever be- 
fore. It is indispensable to bee- 
keepers. J. H. KENNEDY. 

Little York, N.Y., Dec. 31, 1881. 





In the Cellar.—Last winter I put 29 
colonies in the cellar, Dec. 9; I did 
hot bother them through the winter. 
The cellar was ventilated with 4-inch 
Pipes, one running through the ground 
lo carry in fresh air, and one running 
up threugh the center of the floor to 
carry out foul air, both running down 
Within 3 inches of the bottom; had 
Slaked lime scattered all over the bot- 
tom to absorb the moisture. The cel- 
lar was perfectly dark, I took the 
bees ont the 15th of April; all dead 

ut13 colonies, and they were weak 
and moldy. The 20th of June I divi- 
ded them all once; I built up all of 
them with the combs of the dead bees, 
Which had lots of honey in them. 


-tracted. 


ural swarms, which made me 29 in all. 
They did not get much honey until 
about the 15th of August, when we 
had a splendid flow ; then I put on 2- 
lb. section boxes on part of the hives, 
and second stories on 8 hives, with 10 
frames in the second story, full of 
foundation. The rest of them I ex- 
I got 1,000 lbs. of extracted 
honey, and 600 lbs. of comb honey. I 
have sold nearly all of it for 20 and 25 
cts. per lb. My bees are in good con- 
dition for winter, on their summer 
stands. GEO. W. STARK. 
Holmesville, Neb., Dec. 25, 1881. 


Production of Comb Honey.—I want 
to know what frame and section to 
use to get the largest amount of comb 
honey. C. A. PONTIUS. 

Canton, O., Jan. 10, 1882. 


[A shallow frame is considered 
much the best for comb honey, be- 
cause of giving the bees less labor to 
climb up to the sections, and giving 
larger section surface above the 
frames. As much honey can be ob- 
tained in 1 and 2 lb. sections as ina 
larger box, but, of course, the smaller 
the section, the more attention will 
be required in taking away or tiering 
up promptly during a plentiful honey 
flow.—ED.] 


All that Could be Desired.—The first 
number of the JOURNAL for 1882 is at 
hand, and has been perused with 
usual interest. I am much pleased 
with its present form. It is surely 
all that could be desired. I was a lit- 
tle fearful one year ago that the 
Weekly would not receive the pat- 
ronage that it deserved, and sufficient 
to make it pay. I now predict for it 
avery bright future. You have la- 
bored faithfully to make it what it is 
to-day. Success to your efforts. 

F. A. SNELL. 

Milledgeville, Ill., Jan. 11, 1882. 


Dwindling.—I think the bees are 
wintering quite well, so far. Wehave 
had plenty of warm days and the bees 
have had quite a number of good 
flights. This necessarily implies some 
dwindling, as I have found quite a 
number clinging to fences, etc., which 
are certainly lost. I didnot have time 
to attend to my bees the past season; 
they did wellearly in the season, at 
which time I missed the golden op- 
portunity to extract. I had 16 colo- 
nies left out of 32, in a very poor con- 
dition. I transferred 8 into Langs- 
troth hives, increased 3 by natural 
swarming, lost 1 entirely by excessive 
heat melting down combs, had 4 or 5 
queenless, and a bad time generally 
to build up. I now have 18 colonies, 
13 of which are in good condition, all 
on the summer stands, with blankets 
over the yn egy | of honey for 
stores, and about 100 lbs. of surplus 
honey in 444x4¥j sections. 1 had poor 
success in either side or top storing. 
I expect to lose some of my colonies 
in the spring, because I have too many 
old queens and cannot prevent spring 





About the 1st of August I had 3 nat- 





dwindling, unless I can get early 





brood. I intend to Italianize all my 
colonies if oe and be better pre- 
pared for the coming year. I am try- 
ing to introduce bee pasturage, and 
hope to succeed. I am well pleased 
with the new style of the BEE Jour- 
NAL. Itis just the thing for conven- 
ience; although not intending any flat- 
tery, yet I must say each successive 
change improves it in every sense. 
You have indeed struck the key-note, 
if Iam any judge of bee journalisin. 
I wish you a happy and prosperous 
year. F. A. GROVE. 

Kirkville, Mo., Jan. 12, 1882. 

Is there Danger of Smothering ?—I 
have the hives with my 12 colonies of 
bees set in a row, with 12 inches straw 
on the sides, and 6 or8 inches of slough 
grass on top, some ventilation at the 
top, and an air space 2 inches high in 
front, atthe bottom. I have been told 
that they would smother; is there 
danger of it,and should I remove part 
of the covering? There are no dead 
bees at the entrance. A. HODGEs. 

Shenandoah, Lowa, Jan. 10, 1882. 


[If you have even a slight upper 
ventilation, with the air-space you 
mention below, they cannot smother ; 
but they may become so warm as to 
create uneasiness. Should this occur 
they will gather around the entrance 
in great numbers ; until then, let them 
alone.—ED. | 


The Last Prize Queen.—It is due to 
Mr. Charles H. Lake, of Baltimore, 
Md., to say that after the prize was 
awarded to Dr. I. P. Wilson, of Bur- 
lington, Iowa, I received the sixth 
and last queen bee, that became a 
contestant for the prize from Mr. Lake 
in a nucleus hive, with two full-sized 
frames, and about a quart of bees, 
the progeny of the queen which he 
forwarded. The queen herself was 
not as large as the Wilson queen, nor 
perhaps as bright a yellow color; but 
the bees were very large and bright- 
colored, and the gentlest which I ever 
handled. Not one even threatened 
war upon me, though I took them out 
of the hive on two or three occasions. 
At the same time, if a stranger bee 
came sneaking about, he wasinstantly 
seized and treated without mercy. 
The queen filled 3 frames about % 
full of brood after she was inserted in 
a larger hive, and went into winter 
quarters in first-rate order. 

E. L. Briees. 

Wilton, Iowa, Nov. 28, 1881. 





Canadian Opinion.—As one of -your 
Canadian readers I write to express 
my high appreciation of the change 
made this yearin the JouURNAL. For 
present reading as well as future 
preservation the size, stitching, and 
cutting the leaves is a very great con- 
venience, and very much enhances its 
worth. J. CARSWELL. 

Adelaide, Ont., Jan. 10, 1882. 





tf The Northeastern Ohio and 
Northwestern Pennsylvania Bee- 
Keepers’ Association, will meet at 

Jamestown, Penn., Feb. 1, 2, 1882. 
W. D. Howe ts, Sec. 
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RATES FOR ADVERTISING, 


20c. per agate line of space, each insertion. | 


A line of Agate type will contain about eight | 


words; fourteen iines will occupy 1 inch of space. 
Special Notices, 50 cents per line. 


DISCOUNTS will be given on advertisements 
for the Weekly as follows, if paid in advance: 


(3 months)....23@ 

(6 month~)....50 si A 
(9 months)....60 = 
(i year) 75 ad 


Discount, for 1 year,in the Monthly alone, 
per cent., payable in advance. 


or 
~~? 


Discount, for 1 year, in the Semi-Monthly alone, | 


490 per cent., payuble in advance. 


Advertisements withdrawn before the expiration | 


of the contract, will be charged the full rate for 
the time the advertisement is inserted. 


Transient Advertisements payable in advance. 


—Yearly Contracts payable quarterly, in advance. | 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
974 West Madisoh Street., Chicago, Ill. 


Special Notices. 


To Advertisers.— By reference to our 
schedule of rates for advertising by 
the year, it will be seen that consider- 
able reduction has been made. This, 
in connection with our large and in- 
creasing circulation, makes it advan- 
tageous to dealers to avail themselves 
of its weekly visits to the bee-keepers 
of America to make their announce- 
ments for the coming season’s trade. 
We not only offer the best advertising 
medium, but the lowest rates on yearly 
contracts. 


-_<~~—--< 


The Apiary Register devotes 2 pages | 


to each colony, ruled and printed, and 

is so arranged that a single glance will 

give a complete history of the colony. 

For 50 colonies (120 pages)......$1 00 
** 100 colonies (220 pages).... 1 50 
** 200 colonies (420 pages) 


The larger ones can be used for a} 


few colonies, give room for an increase 
of numbers, and still keep the record 
all together in one book, and are there- 
fore the most desirable ones to pro- 
cure at the start. 


-_-——~—e + «+ 


Binders for 1882.—We have had a| 


lot of Emerson binders made espe- 
cially for the BEE JOURNAL for 1882. 


They are lettered in gold on the back, | 


and make a nice and convenient way 


to preserve the JOURNAL as fast as_ 


received. They will be sent post paid 
by mail for 75 cents. 

Binders cannot be sent to Can- 
ada by mail—the International law 
will not permit anything but samples 
of merchandise weighing less than 8 oz. 


Honey and Beeswax Market. 


BUYERS’ QUOTATIONS. 
OFVICE OF AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, ?} 
Monday, 10 a. m., Jan. 16, 1882.) 
The following are the latest quota- 
| tions for honey and beeswax received 
/up to this hour: 


CHICAGO. 
HONEY—The market has an upward tendency. 
Light comb honey, in single comb sections, 18@22 
| cents ; in larger boxes 2c. less. Iixtracted, 8@10c. 
BEbSWAX—Prime quality, 1s@22Ee. 
AL. H. NEWMAN, 972 W. Madison St. 





CLEVELAND. 


HONEY—The market since Jan. Ist has revived 
| considerably ; best No. 1 white, in 1 and 2 Ib. sec- 
| tions, now sells at 20c@22c.; buckwheat dull at 17 | 
@ixe. Extracted, in small packages, I2c.; in half | 
bbls., lie. 
BEESW A X—22@25e., and very scarce. 
A. C. KENDEL, 115 Ontario Street. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


ILONEY—No lite observable in this market. The 
unfavorable prospect thus far for a prolitie yield 
this season has not stimulated the de nand in the | 
; least. Asale of 58 cases dark extracted at 8c. is | 

reported. 

We quote white comb, 16@20ce.; dark to g00d,10@ 
I4c. Kxtracted, choice to extra white, 834@10c.; 
dark and candied, 7@8e. BEESWAX—23@25e. 

STEARNS & SMITH, 423 Front Street. 
NEW YORK, 

HONE Y—the supply is full, and trade is lively. 

We quote as follows: White comb, in small 
boxes, 18@23c; dark, in small boxes, 15@17¢e. Ex- | 
| tracted, white, 10@11ic.; dark, 9@10c. 
| BEKSWAX.—Prime quality, 214@23e. 

THORN & Co., 11 and 13 Devoe avenue. 
BOSTON. 

HONEY.—1-pound combs are # desirable pack- | 
age in our market, and a large quantity could be 
sold at 20@22e., according to quality. 

BEESW AX—P ime quality, 25. 

CROCKER & BLAKE, 57 Chatham Street. 


ST. LOUIS. 


HONE Y—Plentiful and slow for all save choice | 
bright comb -this sold readily; comb at 18@23c.; 
strained and extracted 9@lic. to 1244ec.—top rates 
for choice bright in prime packages. 

BEESWAX—Selling lightly at 19@20c. 

R. C. GREER & Co., 117 N. Main Streec. 
CINCINNATL 

I pay 8@11c. for extracted honey on arrival, and | 
16@1s8e., for choice comb honey. 

BEESWA X.—18@22¢e., on arrival. I have paid 
25¢. per lb. for choice lots. Cc. F. MUTH. 

ee- @ ee 


Premiums.—Those who get up clubs 
for the Weekly BEE JOURNAL for | 
1882, will be entitled to the following | 
premiums. Their own subscription | 
may count in the club: 


“ “ 


| 
For a Club of 2,—a copy of “ Bees and Honey.” | 


3,—an Emerson Binder for 1882. 
4,—Apiary Register for 50 Colonies, 
or Cook’s (Bee) Manual, paper. | 
- - cloth. 
Weekly Bee Journal for 1 vear, 
or Apiary Register for 200 Col’s. 
Or they may deduct 10 per cent in cash 
for their labor in getting up the club. 


6, 


- *e-e oe - 
Advertisements intended for the Brg | 
JOURNAL must reach this office by | 
Saturday of the previous week. 


e-63e———"""— 


Ribbon Badges, for bee-keepers, on | - 


which are printed a large bee in gold, 
we send for 10 cts. each, or $8 per 100. | 
——_*+ 9-2o—___———— | 
te Articles for publication must be | 
written on a separate piece of paper | 
from items of business. 
| —_— aoe 2.-o-————_ 
| To Promote a Vigorous Growth of the | 
|hair, use Parker’s Hair Balsam. It| 
restores the youthful color to gray | 
hair, removes dandruff, and cures itch- 
ing of the scalp. lw4t 


}and thus keep myself 
| good health. 


column. 


| ten-frame Langstroth and box hives. 


| Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 


THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 


CLUBBING LIST FOR 1882, 

We supply the Weekly American Bee Jour- 

nal and any of the following periodicals, for 1882 

at the prices quoted in the last column of figures, 

The first column gives the regular price of both, 
All postage is prepaid by the publishers. 


Publishers’ Price. Club, 


| The Weekly BeeJournal (T.G.Newman)$2 (., 


and Gleanings inBee-Culture(A.1.Root) 3 00.. 
Bee-Keepers’ Magazine (A.J.King). 3 00.. 
Bee-Keepers’Instructor(W.Thomas) 2 50.. 

The 4 above-named papers....... 4 50.. 


Bee-Keepers’Exch’ngeé(Houck& feet)3 00.. 

Bee-Keepers’ Guide (A.G.Hill)...... 2 50., 

Kansas Bee-Keeper........ .......005 2 69.. 3 
The 7 above-named papers....... 6 30.. 5: 


Prof. Cook’s Manual(bound in cloth) 
Bees and Honey, (Tl, G. Newman) .. 
Binder for Weekly, 1881 

Binder for Weekly for 1882 


8 25... 


2 40.. 225 


ee 


FP Thousands have used Kendall’s 
Spavin Cure for rhuematism after all 


| Other remedies had failed, and have 
| experienced instant relief. 


lwt 


*?> e@-<e 

** How do You Manage,” said a lady 
to her friend, ‘‘to appear so happy all 
the time?” ‘I always have Parker’s 
Ginger Tonic handy,” was the reply, 
and family in 
When TI am well I al- 
ways feel good-natured.” See other 

lw4t 


BEES for SALE. 


I have for sale about 300 Colonies of the 


Celebrated Arkansas Brown Bees, 


| which I will dispose of in lots of TEN COLONIES 


OR MORE at very reasonable prices. They are in 
These bees 
are said to be large, remarkably amiable, good sec- 
tion workers, and excellentcomb builders. Owing 


| to the mildness of the Arkansas winter, they will 


be very strong in bees, and spring dwindling will 
be avoided. These bees can be delivered on board 
steamer, near Memphis, before the middle of 


| March, and before the early honey flow and swarm- 


ing commences. Write soon for bargains, as | 


| will close out both my Southern Apiaries by March 


15th, or remove them North. ‘ 

I am also booking orders for Italian Queens, Nu- 
clei and Colonies, to be supplied from Chicago in 
June. Address, 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN. 


972 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


EVERY ONE NEEDING ANYTHING 


in the line of Apiarian Supplies, should send 

for my Descriptive Circular and Price List. Sent 

free. Address, F. A. SNELL, 
Bwist Milledgeville, Carroll county, Ill. 


J. V. CALDWELL, 


CAMBRIDGE, ILL, 


Wants every reader of the good old AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL to send his nameand Postoftice ad- 
dress for a copy of his new Il!ustrated ¢ ireular of 
It may pay you to read it 
before ordering your supplies. 
(2 Beeswax wanted. Sw6t 

FEW LEFT—24-page Report of Michigan 
AX State Bee-Keepers’ Convention (in pamphlet 
form), containing 10 Valuable Essays and eur 


| rent Discussions. Sent on receipt of 10 Cents. 


3wit Address, I’. F. BINGHAM, Abronia, Mich. 


PRIZE QUEENS FOR (882, 


’ : = 
From the Evergreen Apiary. 
REV. E. L. BRIGGS, of Wilton Junction, 
Iowa, will furnish Italian Queens from either 0° 
his Prize Mothers, as early in the coming season - 
they can be bred, at the following rates: — 
Queens, $3 ; Warranted Queens, $2 ; Queens wit!- 
out guarantee, $1 ; ''wo comb Nucleus, with rom 
d Queen, #4. Orders filled in rotation, as received, 


if accompanied with the cash. 3w26t 





THE ADELE BEE JOURRAL. 





OUNDATION 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


Dealers in bee-supplies will do well to send for 
our wholesale prices of Foundation. We now 
have the most extensive manufactory of founda- 
tion in thecountry. We send to all parts of the 
United States. We make 


ALL STANDARD STYLES, 


and our wax is nowhere to be equalled for cleanli- 
ness, purity and beauty. Extra thin and brightfor 
sections. All shapes and sizes, 


Samples free on request. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


lwly Hamilton, Hancock Co. Ill. 


GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS, 


1-frame Nucleus, with Test- 
ed 
2-frame Nucleus, with Test- 
CR GROOM. cc ccaccssccsoscces Gi 
Full ‘Colony, with Tested 
Queen, before July 1 
Same, after July 1 
r este d Quee n, before July 1, 
after July 1.. 
per half doz., 
13 


3.00 
2.50 

after July 1 
Address. by Registered Letter 
or Postoffice Order, 


DR. |. P. WILSON, 


iwtf Burlington, lowa. 


Quinby’s 


New Bee- Keeping 


If you desire the 
benefit of an ex- 
verience which 
1as enabled us to 
secure 32,809 Ibs.q-3 
of honey from 160 
colonies of bees 
during the present Fy 
season, send for 
our book. It con- » 
tains 270 pages, 
oe = 100 iustrations, and is fully 
up tothe times. Price, by mail, 
sell everything used in udvanced 
Send for our illustrated circular. 


L. C. ROOT & BRO., 
MOHAWK, NEW YORK. 


6. M. DOOLITTLE SAYS: 


Stanley’s Vandervort Foundation 


forsections is **ewen thinner than natural 
comb, and is the very best foundation 
maie.’? See BEE JOURNAL of Jan. 3, and Glean 
ings for Jan., pages 14,15. We also make high- 
walled Vandervort foundation for brood chamber 
to fitany sizeframe. Send for samples and prices, 
or send a” for 20 Ibs. 10 sq. ft. per Ib., to 
3sm4t W. STANLEY & BRU., Wyoming, N. Y. 
5 per cont. on orders of 10 Ibs. or more before 
Febru: iry Ist. 


81.50. We 
bee-culture. 


46smtf 


THE KANSAS BEE-KEEPER, 


Devoted entirely to the best interests of those whe | 
keep bees. The question department, conducted 
by Dr. Wm. R. Howard, is of especial interest to 
beginners in bee-culture. Jas. Heddon will write 
4 practical article for every number for 1882; 20 
pages handsomely gotten up in book form. Every 
sumber worth tho price of a year’s subscription. 
Sample copies and premium: list free to any ad- 
dress, Agents wanted. Address, 

SCOVELL & ANDERSON, 

_Columbus, Kansas. 


Bees and Queens 


FULL COLONIES of ITALIAN BEES 
From my Apiaries. 
QUEENS and NUCLEI IN SEASON. 


Satisfaction guaranteed. Circular on appli- 


cation . J. H. ROBERTSON, 
Sowtt Pewamo, lonia Co., Mich. 


_Bwtf 


Inventor and Sole Manutacturer of 


THE DUNHAM 





“ FOUNDATION 


MACHINE. 


Patented Aug. 23d, 1881. 
t# Send for New Circular for January, 1882. 


CAUTION. 


Having obtained LETTERS PATENT Number 
246,099 for Dunham Foundation Machine, making 
comb foundation with base of cells of natural 
shape, and side-walls brought up to form an even 
surface ; also on the foundation made on said ma- 
chine, I hereby give notice to all parties infringing 
my rights, either by manufacturing said machines 
or foundation, as well! as to all parties purchasing 
machines as above, other than of my manufacture, 
that Iam prepared to protect my rights, and shall 
prosecute all infringements to the full extent of 
the luw. FRANCEs A. DUN 

2wi3t DePere. Wis. 


‘Seribner’s Lumber and Log Book. 


TEARLY A MILLION SOLD. Most complete 

book of its kind ever published. Gives meas- 
urement of all kinds of lumber, logs, and planks 
by Doyle’s Rule, cubical contents of square and 
round timber, staves and heading bolt tables, 
wages, rent, board capacity of cisterns, cordwood 
tables, interests, etc. Standard book throughout 
United States and Canada. Ask your booksellers 
torit. Sent for 35 cents post-paid. 

G.W. FISHER, Box 238, Rochester, N.Y. 
t#” Also for sale at the BEE JOURNAL Office. 28 
2w6m. 


PARKER’S GINGER TO 


Ginger, Buchu, Man- 
dral:e, Stillingia, and 
many of the best medi- 
cincs known are com- 
bincd in Parker’s Ginger 
Tonic, into a medicine 
of such varied powers, as 
to make it the greatest 
Blood Purifier and the 
Bestiealth&Strength 

Rostorer Ever Used. 

It cures Rheumatism, 
Sleeplessness, & diseaess 
of the Stomach, Bowels, 
Lungs, Liver & Kid dneys, 

Hair . Sis entirely different from 
The Best, Cleanest, and Litters, Gin er Essences 
Most Economical Hair Dress- and other Tonics, as it 
ing. Never fails to restore the neverintoxicates. Hiscox 
youthful color to gray hair, & Co., Chemists, N. Y. 








FRANCES DUNHAM, 





| shrubs, etc. 





50c. and $1 sizes, Saving Buying Dollar Size, 


DODGE'S BEE-FEEDER. 


Sample, by mail, 3O0c.; per dozen, by express, 
82. Cutalogue and Price List of Bee-Keepers’ 
Supplies, Small Fruit- and Early Vegetable Plants, 
free to all on application. U. E. DODGE, 

2w4t Fredonia, N. "Y. . 








The Bee- Keeper § Guides 


MANUAL OF THE APIARY, 
By A. J. COOK, 


Of Lansing, Professor of Entomology tn the 
State Agricultural College of Michigan. 


:0°-— 
8320 Pages; 133 Fine Illustrations. 
—0: 

This isa new edition of Prof. Cook's Manual of 
the Apiary, enlarged and elegantly illustrated. 
The first edition of 4,000 copies wus exhausted in 
about 18 months —a sale unprecedented in the 
annals of bee-culture. ‘his new work hus been 
produced with great care, patient study and per- 
sistent research. It comprises a full delineation 
of the anatomy and physiology of the honey bee, 
illustrated with many costly wood engravings — 
the products of the Honey Bee ; the races of bees; 
full desccriptions of honey-producing plants,trees, 
splendidly illustrated—and last,though 
not least, detailed instructions for the vurious 
manipulations necessary in the apiury. 

This work is « masterly production, and one that 
no bee-keeper, however limited his means. can 
aflord to dowithout. Ltis fully “up with the times" 
on every conceivable subject that can interest the 
apiarist. It is not only instructive, but intensely 
interesting and thoroughly practical. 

oo $0t<— 


Read the following opinions of the Book; 


All agree that it is the work of a master and of 
real value.—L’ Apiculture, Puris. 


I think Cook's Manual! is — best of our Ameri- 
can works.— LEWIS ‘IT’. COL 


It appears to hare cut at ground from under 
future book-makers.— British Bee Journal. 

Prof. Cook's valuable Manual has been my con- 
stunt guide in my Operations and successful man- 
agement of the apiary.—J. P. WEST. 


I have derived more practical knowledge from 
Prof. Cook's New Menual ot the Apiary than trom 
any other book.—E. H. WYNKOOP. 

This book is just what everyone interested in 
bees ought to have, and which, no one who ovtatns 
it, will ever regret having purcnased.— Mich. Far, 

To all who wish to engage ‘n bee-culture, a 
manuiul isa necessity. Prot. Cook's Manual is an 
exhaustive work.— Herald, Monticelio, lil. 


With Cook's Manual lam more than pleased. It 
is fu:ly up with the times in every particulur. The 
richest reward awaits its author.—A. E. WENZEL. 

My suctess has been so great as to almost aston- 
ish myself, und much of it is due to the clear, dis- 
interested information contained in Cook's Mun- 
ual.—WM. VAN ANTWERP, M. D 


It is the latest book on the bee, and treats of both 
the bee and hives, with their implements. Itis of 
value to all bee-ruisers.— Ky. Live Stock Record, 

It isa credit to the author as well the publisher. 
I have never yet met witha work, either French 
or toreign, which 1 like so much.—L'’ABBE DU 
BOIS, editor of the Bul.etin D’ Apiculteur, France. 


It not only gives the natural history of these in- 
dustrious insects, but also a thorough, practical, 
and clearly expressed series of directions for their 
management; alsoa botanical description ot honey 
i and an extended account of the 
enemies of bees.—Democrat, Pulaski, N. 


We have perused with great pleasure this vade 
mecum of the bee-keeper. It is replete with the 
best information on everything belonging to api- 
culture. ‘oul taking an interest in this subject, 
we suy, Obtain this valuable work, read it caretully 
and practice as advised.— Agriculturist, Quebec. 


This book is pronounced by the press anc leading 
bee-men to be the most complete and practical 
treatise on bee-culturein Eurupe or America ; a 
scientific work on modern bee management that 
every experienced bee. man will welcome, and it 1s 
essential to every amateur in bee-culture. It is 
bandsomely printed, neatly bound. and is a credit 
to the West.— Western Agricul.urist. 

This work is undoubtedly the most corplete 
manual for the instruction of bee-keepers which 
bas ever been published. It gives a full explana- 
tion regarding the careand management of the 
apiary. ‘bere is no subject relating to the culture 
of bees left untonched, and in the compilation of 
the work Prof. Cook has had the advantage of all 
the previous knowlede of apiarists, which he uses 
admirably to promote and make popular thts most 
interesting of ste es —American Inventor. 


PrRicE—Bound in cloth, o1.25 ; in paper cover, 
$1.00, by mail prepaid. Published by 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
974 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, LLL. 
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FLAT - BOTTOM 


COMB FOUNDATION, 


high side-walls,4 to 16 square feet to 
the pound. Circular and samples free. 
J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
Sprout Brook, Mont. Co., N. Y. 






The Original Patent 
BINGHAM BEE SMOKER 


ANI 
Bingham & Hetherington 
HONEY KNIFE, 


Send a card for testimonials, or 
half-dozen rates, to 


BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON, 


ABRONIA, MICH. 


1} Yop ities 
PPosteie 


-ELECTROTYPES 


Of Engravings used in the Bee Journal for sale at 

25 cents per sguare inch—no single cut sold for less 

than 50e. THOMAS G. NEW N, 
974 West Madison Street, Chicago, Iii. 


OR SALE—150 Colonies of Italian Bees in 
improved Quinby hives, in prime condition. 
xuwiy UL. C. AXTELL, Roseville, Warren Co., Ll. 











GOLD MEDAL Awarded 
the Author. A newand great 
Medical Work, warranted the 
best and cheapest,indispensa- 
ble to every man, entitled 
“The Science of Life, or Self- 
Preservation ;” bound in finest 
Freneh muslin, embossed, full 
gilt, 300 pp.,contains beautiful 
steel engravings, 125 prescrip- 
“Wb tions,price only $1.25 sent by 

le ii mail; illustrated sample, 6c ; 
KNOW THYSEL send now. Address Peabody 
* Medical institute or Dr. W. H. 

PARKER, No. 4 Bulfinch st., Boston. 22wly 





GS ENGRAVINGS 


The Horse 


BY B. J. KENDALL, M. D. 


A TREATISE giving an index of diseases, 
and the symptoms ; cause and treatment of euch, a 
table giving all the principal drugs used for the 
horse, with the ordinary dose, effects and antidote 
when a poison ; atable with an engraving of the 
horse’s teeth at different ages, with rules for telling 
the age of the horse ; a valuable collection of re- 
cipes, and much valuable information, 


Price 25 cents.—Sent on receipt of price, by 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


974 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





ry ‘ M4 M y x 
DAVIS’ PATENT HONEY CARRIAGE, 
REVOLVING COMB-HANGER, 

Tool Box and Recording Desk Combined. 
Carries honey from the hive tothe Extractor, a set 
of apiarian tools, metal-lined drawers for broken 
combs and fragments of wax, revolving comb- 
hanger, which holds comb firmly while pruning or 
cutting out queen cells, writing desk, and wash 
ba-in ; will not break nor bruise combs ; adjusts 
to fit all sizes of extracting and brood combs, and 
is less laborious to handle than the ordinary hand- 
ba-kets. Write your address on B powtal card, and 
address it to OHN M. DAVIS, 
30wly Patentee and Proprietor, Spring Hill, Tenn. 


A YEAR and expenses toagents, 
1 1 1 outfit free,addressP O Vickery 
Augusta, Maine. 36wly 
AGENT WANTED to sell Dr.Chase’s 2,000 Recipe 
Book. Sells at Sight, Double your money 
Address Dr.Chase’sPrintingHouse,Ann Arbor, Mic 
36milyp 








HEDDON'S CIRCULAR, Books for Bee-Keepers, 


FOR 1882, 


NOW READY. 


Send address, Post Office, County and State. Be 
sure to state whether or not you now have my 
1881 Circular. 


Wanted—Beeswax; also, a Student Appren- 
tice. Address, JAMES HEDDON, 
Iw35t Dowagiac, Mich. 


Gi fF ( P 
ven's FoundationPress, 
The latest improvement in Foundation. Our thin 
and common Foundation is not surpassed. ‘The 
only invention to make Foundation in the wired 


frame. All Presses warranted to give satisfaction. 
Send for Catalogue and Samples. 


lwiy D. 8S. GIVEN & ©., Hoopeston, Ill. 


iO inl 0 
I will publish my new 


Illustrated Catalogue 


AND 


OF 


APIARIAN SUPPLIES 


For this year, in a few days. 


SEND FOR ONE 


G#” It contains Prices and Descriptions of all 
the necessary Implements used inan Apiary, and 
is fully up with the times. No bee-keeper should 
be withoutit. Your name and address, written 
plainly, on a Postal Card, is all that is required. 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 


972 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Muth’s Honey Extractor, 


Square Glass Honey Jars, 'Tin Buckets, 
Langstroth Bee Hives, Honey Sections, ete., 
Apply to Cc. F. MUTH, 
976 and 978 Central Ave., CINCINNATI, O. 


{Send 10c. for Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers. 
lwly 


EVERY FARMER AND MILLER 


HOULD have FISHER’S GRAIN TABLES, 192 
\O pages, pocket form; full of useful tables for 
casting up grain, produce, hay; cost of pork, inter- 
est; wages tables, wood measurer, ready reckoner., 
plowing tables and more miscellaneous matter and 
useful tables for farmers and others than any 
similar book ever published. Ask your bookseller 
forit. Sent post-paid for 40 cents. Agents can 
make money selling this book. G. W. FISHER, 

Box 238, Rochester, N.Y. 
{#~ Also for sale at the BEE JoURNAL Office. 2g 
2w6m. 





Rev. A. SALISBURY 


Camargo, Douglas county, Ul. 


2() Years Experience in Queen Rearing, 
Our Motto is: 


— Low Prices, Quick Returns ; Cus- 
tomers Never Defrauded.” 

Italian Queens..... $1; ‘Tested....$2 
Cyprian Queens....$1; Tested....$2 
Palestine Queens. .$1; Tested... $2 
, Extra Queens, for swarming sea- 
“ison, ready, if weare timely notified. 
i One-trame Nucleus, either Italian, 
Cyprian or Palestine, $4; Colony of bees, either 
Italian, Cyprian or Palestine, frames,$8. Comb 
Foundation on Dunham machine, 25 lbs..or over, 
35e. per 1b.; on Root machine, thin, for boxes 40c. 
per lb. Safe arrival guaranteed. 

20% paid for bright wax. 
ai\! Tuscola, Til. 







Money Orders on 
lwly. 





| - This is a standard scientitic work. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


974 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL, 


Bee-Keeper's Guide; or, Cook’s Manual 
of the Apiary. — Entirely re-written, elegantly 
illustrated and fully “ up with the times” on every 
subject of bee-cuiture,  Itis not — instructive, 
but intensely interesting and thoroughly practica). 
The book is a masterly production, and one that no 
bee-keeper, however limited his means, can afford 
todowithout. Cloth, #1.25 3 paper cover, $1, 


Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping, by L. C. Root— 
The author treats the subject of bee-keeping so 
thatit cannot tailtointerestall. Its style is plain 
and forcible, making all its readers realize that its 
authoris master of the subject.—#2.50. 


Novice’s ABC of Bee-Culture, by A. I. Root 
—This embraces “everything pertaining to the care 
ot the honey-bee,” and is vajuable to beginners and 
those more advanced. Cloth, $1.25; paper, $1. 


King’s Bee-Keepers’ Text-Book, by A.J. 
King.—This edition is revised und brought down to 
the present time. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 75c. 


Langstroth on the Hive and Honey Bee, 
Price, $2. 


Blessed Bees, by John Allen.— A romance of 
bee-keeping, full of practical information and 
contagious enthusiasm. Cloth, $1.00. 


Bees and Honey ; or, successful manage- 
ment of the A cael by Thomas G. Newman.— 
This embraces the following subjects ; Location 
of the Apiary— Honey Plants — Queen Rearing— 
Feeding — Swarming — Dividing — Transferring— 
Itahanizing — Introducing Queens — Extracting— 
Quieting and Handling Bees — Marketing Honey, 
ete. Itis published in English and German,— 
Price for either edition, 40 cents, postpaid. 


Dzierzon Theory ;—presents the fundamen- 


| tal principles of bee-culture, and turnishes the 
| tacts and arguments todemonstratethem. 15c. 


Honey, as Feed and Medicine, by Thomas 
G. Newman.— This gometees discourses upon the 
Ancient History of Bees and Honey ; the nature, 
quality. sources, and preparation ot Honey forthe 
Market; Honey as tood, giving recipes for making 
Honey Cakes, Cookies, Puddings, Foam,Wines,etc; 
and Honey as Medicine, with many useful Recipes. 
It is intended for consumers, and should be scat- 
tered by thousands, creating a demand for honey 
everywhere. Publishedin English and German, 
Price for either edition, 6c.3 per dozen, 5Gc. 


Wintering Bees. — This contains the Prize 
Essays on thissubject. read before the Centennial 
Bee-Keepers’ Association. The Prize—#25 in gold 


| —wasawarded to Prot Cook's Essay, which 1s here 





given infull. Price, 1Oc. 


The Hive I Use— Being a description of the 
hive used by G. M. Doolittle. Price, Sc. ° 


Extracted Honey; Harvesting, Handl- 
ing and Marketing.—A 24-page pamphlet, by 
Ch. & C. P. Dadant, giving in detail the methods 
and management adopted in their apiary. This 
contains many useful hints.— Price 15c. 


Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers, by Chas. 
F. Muth: 32 pages. It gives Mr. Muth's views on 
the management of bees, Price, 1Oc. 


Food Adulteration ; What we eat and should 
noteat. This book should be in every family, and 
ought to create a sentiment against adulteration of 
tood products, and demand a taw to protect the 
consumer against the numerous health-destroying 
adulterations offered us food. 200 pages. 50¢- 


Moore’s Universal Assistant, and Com- 
plete Mechanic, contains over 1,000,000 Indus- 
dustrial Facts, Calculations, Processes, ‘I'r-°: 5¢- 
crets, Legal Items, Eusiness Forms, etc., f vast 
utility to every Mechanic, Farmer and Business 
Man. Gives 200,000 items for Gas, Steam, Civil 
and Mining Engineers, Machinists, Millers, Black- 
smiths, Founders, Mine:s, Metallurgists, Assayers, 
Piumbers, Gus and Steam Fitters, Bronzers, Gild- 
ers, Metal and Wood Workers of every kind, 

The work contains 1.016 pages, is a veritable 
Treasury of Useful Knowledge, and wor li Ks 
weight in gold to any Mechanic. Business Man, or 
Farmer. Price, postage paid, 82.50. 


Kendall’s Horse Book. — No book could be 
more useful to horse owners. lt Las 35 engravings 
iNustrating positions of sick hoses, and treats 4 ? 
diseases in a plain and comprehensive manner. : : 
has recipes, atable of doses, and much valuable 
horse information. Papcr, 2Sc. 


Ropp’s Easy Calculator.—These are handy 
tables for all kinds of merchandise and interest. 
It is really a lightning calculator, well bound. HH 
slate and pocket. Cloth, $1. 3 Morocco, $1-50- 


Chicken Cholera, by A. J. Hill,—A treatise 00 
its cause, symptoms and cure. Price, 2o€- 


Address, _ 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


974 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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